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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_=————— 
Ge VON CAPRIVI delivered a strong speech to 
the Prussian Reichstag on Friday week in favour of 
optimistic views of the situation. He maintained that pessimist 
views were due mainly to the journalists, who, in their hunger 
for sensation, blamed the Government whenever nothing went 
wrong. The meeting of the French and Russians at Cron- 
stadt altered nothing, for even in 1870 the War Ministry had 
considered the problem of war with a double front, and “what 
have we got to object to in other people shaking hands?” The 
Emperor of Russia is as peaceful as it is possible to be; and 
2s to France, her heightened self-consciousness has diminished, 
not increased her nervousness. Military writers were always 
exaggerating the dangers of the Empire. The armies of the 
Triple Alliance were equal in number to the armies of Russia 
and France, and perhaps superior in the quality of the troops 
who would be at first employed. The Russian garrisons were 
not on the German frontier, but in stations three hundred 
miles away. The whole speech was one in defence of full 
preparation and tranquillity, and produced a_ profound 
impression in the Prussian Chamber. 











The Germans are evidently watching their Emperor with 
close attention, and with a certain readiness to believe that 
he does extraordinary things. The statement that he has 
published sermons preached by himself on board the Imperial 
yacht is now denied, and it is affirmed that the sermons were 
written by the chaplain, and only read by his Majesty in the 
chaplain’s absence. They were then published with an 
advertisement which led to the illusion. There must be some 
similar explanation of the speech which the Nesser Zeitung 
asserts that the Emperor delivered to the recruits of the Ist 
Foot Guards at Potsdam, and which is half-admitted by the 
Official Post to be accurate :—“ Recruits, you have, in the pre- 
sence of the consecrated servants of God and before the altar, 
sworn fealty tome. You have, my children, sworn fealty to 
me, which means that you have given yourselves to me, body 
and soul. There exists for you only one enemy, and that is 
myenemy. With the present Socialist agitation it may pos- 
sibly happen that I may have to order you, which God forbid, 
to shoot down your own relatives, your brothers, and even 
your parents, but if I do so you must obey without a murmur.” 
It is conceivable that a modern Emperor may have thought 
such sentences, but inconceivable that he should have pro- 
nounced them. ‘They accentuate too deeply the conflict 
between discipline and the moral law. 


A quantity of telegrams from China have been published 
this week, most of which contradict each other. So far as 
we can judge from a careful comparison of them, the truth is 





something in this wise. An insurrection has broken out in 
Mongolia, beyond the Great Wall, and a force, described by 
the officials as composed of brigands, and by other reporters 
as colonists and soldiers, has taken the largest town, has 
massacred Belgian missionaries, a number of nuns, and a 
large body of converts, and is marching on Pekin, distant 
perhaps 350 miles. The local soldiers give way before them, 
or are treacherous, and the Court, in great alarm, has ordered 
Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of Pecheli, and head of the native 
Chinese party, to forward 6,000 of his trained soldiers to the 
front. So peremptory are the orders, that Li, who likes to 
keep his soldiers, has obeyed; and the immediate future 
depends on the result of the collision. We distrust the ramour 
that it has already occurred, and ended in a defeat of the rebels. 
If these soldiers mutiny, or are defeated, the outlook is a bad 
one; for the Pekin Cabinet has in that event no trustworthy 
troops in the capital, and no time to summon its own tribe 
from Manchuria. It may be compelled to rely upon foreign 
assistance, and in that case, as we have argued elsewhere, 
the decision whether to support the dynasty or summon all 
Europeans to the coast, where they are comparatively safe, 
will rest with Lord Salisbury. We do not like interfering 
with our weak Army ina Chinese civil war, but it may be 
indispensable. 








The official account of the Chinese rising, transmitted from 
Pekin to the Foreign Office, is probably the most accurate yet 
received. It runs as follows :—“ An outbreak has taken place 
to the west of Jehol, beyond the Great Wall. It is led by the 
brigands, who are always present in the northern parts of the 
Province of Pecheli, and who are no doubt in this case assisted 
by the Secret Societies, and possibly by Chinese Mahom- 
medans from Mongolia. The rising is said to have attained 
certain proportions; two or three important towns are alleged 
to have been captured; and some hundreds of natives, among 
whom were a considerable number of Christian converts, are 
reported to have been murdered. There is, however, no reason 
for believing that the lives of any Europeans have yet been 
sacrificed. Six thousand picked soldiers, commanded by the 
chief officer of the province, have been sent by the Govern- 
ment to suppress the rising, and the Government are confident 
that this will be done. The soldiers should be now near the 
scene of the outbreak, and should be able to deal with it.” It 
will be observed that this account admits the seriousness of 
the rising, and derives its explanation as to “ brigandsa” from 
Chinese authority. It also admits the massacres, though it 
implicitly confirms the assertion of the Belgian Government 
that the Belgian pastors got away to the hills. 


Parliament is summoned to meet for the despatch of 
business on Tuesday, February 9th. In other words, the 
House of Commons is to have no Winter Session at all, but is 
to resume the normal practice of the period before obstruction 
was heard of. It looks as if the Irish Local Government 
Bill, and Mr. Goschen’s measure for introducing one-pound 
notes and re-establishing the gold currency, would be the only 
first-class measures of the Session. 

Mr. Balfour spoke at Huddersfield on Tuesday, on occasion 
of the opening of the County Conservative Club House, and 
devoted his speech chiefly to the subject of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland which it is proposed to pass next Session. 
He said that it would be impossible to satisfy Mr. Gladstone’s 
ideal without having a number of quasi-national Parliaments 
in all the different divisions of the country, whereas the 
Government holds that that is the way to divide the country, 
and not to unite it. If the Central Government is to be cut 
up into fragments, the breach will gradually widen, and the 
feeling of patriotism will attach to the quasi-national frag- 
ment instead of to the national whole. In Ireland it is obvious 
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that the tendency is to glorify Ireland in its opposition and 
contrast to Great Britain, and the ery for Home-rule prefers 
to foster that tendency and strengthen it, and surround it 
with every condition needful for stimulating it into a passion, 
Mr. Gladstone holds that the Government of France is too 





centralised, and that the old provincial life should be revived. 
But there even Mr. Morley does not agree with him, for he has | 
pointed out that it was one of the great benefits of the 
French Revolution that it extinguished the old provincial | 
jealousies of France, and welded the country into one | 
whole. The true policy in the United Kingdom, as in France, is | 
to municipalise the local institutions, and not let them become | 
in any sense quasi-national; but in order to do this you must | 
have local institutions for purely local affairs. That is what 
the Government desire to give to Ireland, as they have been 
given to England and Scotland; but Mr. Balfour admits the 
danger that in the present state of Irish opinion they may be 
abused, and would only give them if hedged in by the most 
elaborate precautions against abuse. Very good; but is the 
moment opportune, when Ireland is still simmering with the 
effervescence of fierce anti-British jealousies? And how does 
Mr. Balfour propose to secure that the Gladstonians, who 
favour these national aspirations, shall enforce, if they come 
in, the precautions which he has devised, but which they dis- 
approve ? 

Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have been mouthing their Irish 
Nationalism at Limerick this week. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Dillon, speaking from the window of the hotel, exhorted the 
Anti-Parnellites “to sweep out of the country every trace of 
English domination and English dictation,” which is equivalent 
to an exhortation to sweep out of the country every trace of 
liberty of speech and action for those Irishmen (between a 
million and a half and two millions) who prefer the existing 
Union to any sort of Home-rule. Mr. O’Brien also depre- 
eated any policy which would invite the Nationalists to make 
themselves slaves of “any English party.” It was perfectly 
possible, he said,—* though, thank God, not in the least likely,” 
—that if Mr. Gladstone comes into power, it might be their 
duty to hunt him out of it again; but he denied that it was just 
to assume that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Home-rule Bill, if he did 
return to office, would be a Coercion Bill in disguise; and 
besides, he would never come into office, if the Parnellite Party 
suceeeded in persuading British constituencies that Irish 
Nationalists were disunited and at odds with each other. It 
is plain enough that if Mr. Gladstone does win at the General 
Election, he will either have to alienate the moderate English 
Home-rulers, or to face a very ungrateful and angry Irish 
Party. 


The East Dorset election ended in a victory for the 
Unionists, but a victory by a reduced majority (namely, 347). 
Mr. Sturt, the Conservative candidate, polled 4,421 votes, 
against 4,074 given to Mr. Glyn, the Gladstonian,—majority, 
347. Mr. Sturt polled 104 votes more than Mr. Bond, the 
Unionist candidate of 1886 polled in that year, and only 122 
short of Mr. Glyn’s poll in 1885, when the Liberal Party was 
still undivided, and carried in Mr. Glyn by a majority of 697. 
In 1886 the Conservative majority was 655, so that in 1891 
that majority has dwindled to nearly half the majority of 
1886. But though the Unionist poll has increased since 1886, 
the Gladstonian poll has increased more largely. The victory 
was barely won, but it was won, and this we owe to the sturdy 
labour which the last Unionist Member underwent to keep the 
Dnionist organisation on an effective footing. 


Mr. Gladstone made two speeches in Cheshire, this day 
week, one political and one social. In his political speech at 
Wiryral he supported Mr. Morley, attacked Lord Salisbury for 
not recognising the various forms of Continental Home-rule, 
and especially the Hungarian and Bohemian Home-rule in 
Austria, azd the Finnish Home-rule in Russia, and reiterated 
the absolute necessity of granting Irish Home-rule in order to 
liberate the fouse of Commons from the burden of Irish 
debates. But that is just the most disputed of all the 
points at issue. Oxr contention is, that if any form of Irish 
Hoime-rule that has been hitherto suggested by Mr. Glad- 
stone should become iaw, the Supreme Parliament would 
be literaj]y choked with appeais from Ireland,—appeals far 
more fiercely disputed than even the worst of existing disputes 
between England and Ireland. We should have Ireland pro. 





voking Ulster to the verge or beyond the yerge of rebellion, 


only that England might waste twice the time over Irish 
complaints that she wastes even now. Mr. Gladstone denies 
that Irish Home-rule has been carefully ignored in many of 
the by-elections. But does he forget that Dr. James, a 
strenuous Unionist, thought himself warranted in voting for 
the Gladstonian candidate in North Bucks, on the ground 
that Irish Home-rule was so dead as to be past any resurrec. 
tion, an¢ that in county division after county division it has 
been frankly admitted that the less the candidate said about 
Irish Home-rule, the better it was for his chances ? 

Mr. Gladstone also visited the Sunlight Soap Works, 
near Bromborough Pool, and made a great speech on 


| Labour. With the exception of one injudicious sentence, 


which we have discussed elsewhere, about the “idle rich,” 
it is a most excellent speech. Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
out of his unusual experience, sees little reason for a pessimist 
view as tothe relation between Labour and Capital. Not only 
has labour grown much more independent in his time, but 
the disposition towards friendliness between employer and 
employed has increased, as is shown by the efforts made 
towards that difficult experiment of profit-sharing with 
employés who cannot bear to share loss. Strikes have 
probably been useful, but are adapted only to the ruder ages of 
industry,—a most felicitous phrase. Then quitting detail, 
Mr. Gladstone burst into a most eloquent prophecy as to the 
effect of enfranchising the workmen. They might, probably 
would, make blunders in the intoxication of new power, but 
those blunders would be speedily seen and retrieved, for his 
experience had shown him that workmen had consciences, and 
were capable of understanding “fraternal duty” to their 
fellow-men. That is perfectly true; but does it not need 
this rider, that men strongly excited often strike classes out 
of the list of fellow-men? Irish peasants have even more 
fraternal feeling than our people, but as regards landlords 
they all accept Douglas Jerrold’s fierce epigram : “ We are all 
brethren, all Cains and Abels.” It is not the consciences of 
workmen we dread, but their prejudices, which, as we see 
among the educated every day, send their consciences to sleep. 


Mr. Goschen on Tuesday explained his currency proposals 
to the London Chamber of Commerce, and on Friday a letter 
appeared addressed by him to the Governor of the Bank of 
England, in which they are stated with great lucidity. The 
proposals are really two in number, and will not, we think, 
receive identical treatment in Parliament. The first is a plan 
to increase permanently the gold held in the Bank of Eng- 
land by 20 millions sterling, through the issue of 25,000,000 
of one-pound notes. They will be secured to the extent 
of four-fifths in gold, which will, it is calculated, remain in 
the Bank, and one-fifth in “ securities,” that is, Consols. This 
scheme will, we believe, be accepted, and, as the notes will be 
popular, will succeed. The second plan is intended to dispense 
with the occasional necessity for suspending the Bank Act. The 
Bank itself, if it has £30,000,000 of gold in its vaults, may 
in times of emergency issue notes up to £50,000,000 on the 
credit of securities only, thus, in fact, suspending the Bank 
Act for itself. The check on such issue will be the payment 
to Government of a high rate of interest. This second pro- 
posal will be much discussed, and we state elsewhere one 
reason for doubting if it will be acceptable. It imposes on 
the Bank a responsibility which perhaps ought to belong to 
Government. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Goschen made some 
remarkable statements about forgery. It appears that the 
“average annual number of forged notes presented to the 
Banks in the ten years from 1812 to 1821 was 750 of five-pound 
notes, while from 1865 to 1874 the number was only 18.” 
The forgeries of notes have, in fact, been reduced to one- 
forty-second part of their old number. The one-pound notes, 
it is true, will go to a less intelligent class, but that makes no 
difference. Not one in fifty of the educated can tell a forged 
note, and the real check is the habit of keeping money in the 
Banks, so that notes pass incessantly under the eyes of experts. 
The employer takes his money from a bank, and the trades- 
man pays his money into a bank on Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Goschen might have added that a doubtful note can be 
ear-marked, and a doubtful coin cannot. 


Signor Luzzati, Italian Minister of Finance, brought in his 
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Budget on Tuesday. He declared that, with the reductions 
the Government had made, the deficit of 1891-92 would be 
only £40,000, and in 1892-93 there would be a surplus of 
£360,000, after paying for all expenditure, including pensions 
and the outlay on railway construction. He pledged his 
Government to issue no more Rentes, and to propose no ex- 
penditure without providing also means to meet it. The 
speech was exceedingly well received, and Italian Funds have 
risen; but there is a weak place in modern Italian finance. It 
is by no means certain that Parliament will endorse all the 
economies Signor Luzzati asks for. Some of them will arrest 
public works, and each district, while devoted to economy in 
the abstract, thinks its own public works ought to go on. 
Dismissals, too, are excessively difficult, the Deputies pitying 
the dismissed as if they were subjected to a sort of torture. 


It is stated, with some authority, that the French Cabinet 
is determined to go on with its prosecutions of Bishops, and 
that it has informally warned the Church that unless the Epis- 
copate becomes more favourable to the Republic, the Govern- 
ment will “cease to resist” the demand for a separation of 
Church and State. That is probably a mere threat, French 
statesmen always discovering that a free Church in France is 
practically impossible, owing to the determination of all French 
parties to control all corporations. They must rule even 
Jewish congregations. To secure a right to rule, the State 
must pay, and therefore it will continue to pay. The tone of 
the Cabinet on the subject, however, greatly irritates the 
Right, and it is probable that the adhesion of moderate Con- 
servatives to the Republic, which would give stability to all 
its institutions, the Cabinet included, will be greatly delayed. 
The Bishops in opposition are quite jubilant, and seem to 
enjoy setting the Minister of Justice at defiance on trifles. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Wolverhampton yesterday 
week to the Staffordshire Liberal Association, whose members 
he reproved for having allowed a representation of fourteen 
Liberals to three Tories in 1885, to be transformed into a 
representation of eight Liberals and nine Tories (according 
to Mr. Morley, who “ counts ” the Liberal Unionists as Tories) 
in 1886. We congratulate the Staffordshire constituencies 
on having understood better than Mr. Morley what true 
Liberalism is, and having decided that Unionism protects 
liberty, while the disintegrating policy of the Home- 
rulers plays into the hands of tyrannical local majorities. 
We have noticed in another column some of the prin- 
cipal features of Mr. Morley’s speech, and need not refer 
further to any of the points criticised there; but we 
must add that Mr. Morley misrepresented very seriously, 
in our opinion, the drift of Mr. Goschen’s remark that 
the Newcastle programme fairly bristles with dissolu- 
tions. He did not say that in reference to any controversy 
between the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
but simply in relation to the constitutional practice of Parlia- 
ment itself from time immemorial. How would it be possible 
to pass a new Reform Bill, and yet defer indefinitely the sum- 
moning of a Parliament elected on what had been admitted 
hy the Legislature to be a broader and juster principle ? How 
would it be possible to shorten Parliaments from seven to four 
or three years, and yet continue legislating beyond the period 
at which it had been decided that Parliament needed renewal ? 
How would it be possible to proclaim to the world that without 
the payment of Members, Parliament would not fairly repre- 
sent the masses, and yet go on legislating in a Parliament 
thus inadequately representing the largest portion of the 
electorate? All considerable Reform Bills, when once passed, 
involve an immediate dissolution. 


Sir William Harcourt made a great speech to his con- 
stituents at Derby on Thursday. Itisso full, again, of military 
metaphor, that it is clear he is preparing to take the place of 
commander-in-chief of his party; and he began by quizzing 
the Tories on the recent scene at Birmingham. “The Tory 
commander-in-chief had come down in state to receive the 
capitulation of the old Liberal fortress. The Bazaine of 


Birmingham was there to surrender to the triumphant foe the 
keys of the citadel, and to do homage to the conqueror.” 
He described Sir Albert Rollit’s exposition of the necessity of 
passing the Irish Local Government Bill, and of the deep 
pledges given by the Government to that effect; and then 
he quoted Milton’s account of a celebrated scene in Pande- 











monium, as the best illustration he could give of the reception 
accorded to his speech by the Conservative Association :— 
“So having said, awhile he stood expecting 

Their universal shout and high applause 

To fill his ear; when contrary he hears 

On all sides from innumerable tongues 

A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn.” 
From Milton, however, he could not quote any example of a 
moving of “the previous question ” to illustrate the Marquis 
of Granby’s way of circumventing the difficulty by a flank 
march ; but on this moving of the previous question Sir William 
dilated with even more than his usual full-blooded jocularity. 





In relation to the alleged impossibility that the next Parlia- 
ment, if it were Gladstonian, should pass any first-rate measure 
except Home-rule, Sir William Harcourt showed extreme irrita- 
tion, and swelled himself out in his usual blatant fashion; but 
he did not even make a plausible attempt to show that there 
was a good chance of doing anything more. The party must take 
Home-rule first, and must either succeed or fail. If they suc- 
ceed, there will be even more necessity for a new dissolution 
than there was after passing the Reform Bill of 1832. If they 
fail, they must either dissolve or resign, as having failed in their 
main enterprise. There is no getting out of that dilemma, 
and the notion of their passing any other great measure in 
the first Session of a new Parliament, looking to the condition 
into which the House of Commons has now got, is altogether 
preposterous. Of course Sir William Harcourt lavished all 
the theatrical scorn he could command on Mr. Chamberlain, 
without doing him any damage. 


A most unusually able and temperate contributor to the 
St. James’s Gazette, who has been sending a series of papers 
on the village question, says that even in Northumberland 
the labourers are “stealing away to the towns.” The farmers 
are ready to pay them 21s. a week in coin if they will give 
a month’s notice; there are no strikes, and they themselves 
admit that they are better off on the land; but go they will. 
“T put the question to a very intelligent ploughman, whether 
his companions are really better off as porters, policemen, 
bar-tenders, &c., in Newcastle, and his answer was, ‘A sight 
worse.’ But still he would follow their example. For whether 
it is destined to pass away or to endure, there is at present in 
the rural population a hatred of field-work and country-life 
so exceedingly strong, that they would sooner risk starvation 
in the streets than endure the labour and the dullness of the 
fields.” The simple truth is, that ambition is waking in them, 
and an ambitious villager goes, whether to town, or to a 
Colony, or to a navvy’s wandering work. So did his fathers 
in Jutland; so will his sons in Colorado. Small-farming 
means working all day and every day, to be at the mercy of the 
weather at last. 


Dr. Martineau makes an appeal in Wednesday’s paper for 
aid to the London Domestic Mission, whose Chairman, P. M. 
Martineau, of 6 Christian Street, E., will receive for the 
Mission any subscriptions or donations sent to it. It is the 
principle of this Mission to address itself to the classes not 
as yet connected with any Christian Church, without any 
effort at controversial proselytising, and Dr. Martineau states 
that in proportion to the success of the Mission, the families 
whom it has rescued are usually drafted off into those 
Christian Churches with which they seem to show most 
affinity ; so that, as far as pecuniary help is concerned, the 
Society which effected the rescue not unfrequently loses their 
individual support, and has to see other Christians of a more 
decided doctrinal structure entering into its labours. Further, 
it happens once or oftener in every generation, that localities 
which had contained the poorest of the poor, are deserted by 
the poor, and fall into the occupation of men of business; so 
that very expensive migrations from spot to spot become 
necessary, involving large building and miscellaneous expenses 
on every such change of place. On this account, as well as 
on account of the multiplication of its agencies, the London 
Domestic Mission Society stands in constant need of fresh 
aid both in money and personal services. High as is Dr, 
Martineau’s personal testimony to the Mission in question, 
we have the means of knowing that he does not speak more 
highly than it deserves. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2§) were on Friday 95;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S TWO PROPOSALS. 

N R. GOSCHEN is, we imagine, wise in the unusual 
5 course he has adopted of explaining his new 
currency measure, and his measure for the prevention of 
panics, to the public before he has submitted them to Par- 
liament. In the first place, he may thus obtain some useful 
light from below ; and in the second place, the success of his 
plans does not depend upon Parliament, but upon the 
opinion which country bankers, country employers of labour, 
and the people generally, form of his one-pound notes. If 
they dislike them, his proposal will fail, for no coin or 
representative of a coin can be forced into circulation, 
except by measures which in this country would be con- 
sidered tyrannical or immoral. We cannot guillotine 
people here for looking askance at assignats. As for the 
first plan, though it is not exactly as Mr. Goschen said, “sim- 
plicity itself,” it is simple enough for any average Member 
of Parliament to understand. Mr. Goschen thinks the 
stock of gold held in the Bank of England is too small for 
this country, which is the centre of the world’s commerce, 
and the reservoir from which any sudden demand for gold 
is usually met. ‘The Bank of France holds in gold and 
silver 95 millions sterling. The Bank of Germany holds 
40 millions sterling in gold and silver. The United 
States hold in the Treasury and in the National 
Banks 142 millions sterling in gold and silver. The 
Bank of England, which is the great depository of 
bullion in this country, holds 24 millions sterling.” The 
stock was always insufficient, but at the present time, 
when two banks alone hold 84 millions sterling of de- 
posits liable to be called for by panic-struck depositors, 
and when individuals and syndicates are so wealthy that 
a “corner” or momentary monopoly of gold has become 
a possibility, it is lamentably so. It is possible to borrow 
abroad, no doubt, and there is a great quantity of gold 
in the hands of the public; but these resources take days 
to collect, while panics take only hours to shatter com- 
merce. It is admitted on all hands, in fact, that the 
stock ought to be increased; and Mr. Goschen, after con- 
sidering alternative plans, has decided that the best is to 
draw gold to the Bank by issuing one-pound notes. When 
the bullion in the Bank amounts to 22 millions sterling, 
he will issue these notes, and the gold which the public 
will pay for them will be stored in the Bank’s vaults, so 
that its usual holding may gradually be increased to 40 
millions or more, and thus greatly solidify not only the real 
but the apparent position of the Bank, and consequently 
the confidence of the public in its ability to meet any 
sudden demand for gold. The metal now in circulation will 
be lodged in a central reservoir, which, under the modern 
system of credit, is the best place for it. That seems 
simple, and if the public like the notes, it is so; but will 
they? We should say they would. The fancies of a 
public like ours cannot, of course, be predicted; but we 
should say that, as notes can be more easily carried, hidden, 
remitted, and above all ear-marked, than gold, the public, 
after a momentary pause, would prefer them to metal, 
perhaps demand them to an unexpected extent in lieu of 
the five-pound notes also. Bankers, of course, will hate 
them because of the clerical labour they will involve; but 
they have submitted in Scotland and Ireland, and they will 
submit here. We should say, on the whole, that, dirty and 
disagreeable as they will be, one-pound notes will rapidly 
become the currency of the country, and the Bank of 
England the grand—indeed, almost the sole—depository 
of gold. Our only doubt, in fact, is, whether the use of 
the notes may not become so general as to intensify occa- 
sional panics, the common people, who are at once timid 
and penurious, rushing for gold whenever they hear or 
fancy that the Bank is under the slightest strain. They do 
not hold five-pound notes, but they will hold the little 
“pounders,” as the people will probably call them ; and a 
commotion among them may be a serious affair. This 
would certainly happen in the event of invasion, and might 
happen on much smaller occasions. 

This, however, is a risk which must be run, and the plan 
seems to us so far wholly sensible. Mr. Goschen, however, 
has another which is not quite so certain to be accepted. 
He wants, besides drawing gold to the Bank of England, 
to give the Bank, when its stock is large—say, thirty 
millions—the power of meeting an internal crisis for itself, 





without rushing to the Exchequer to suspend the Bank Act, 
The new one-pound notes are, of course, always convertible, 
and are to be issued in ordinary times against a treasure 
held by the Bank of four-fifths gold and one-fifth Consols ; 
but in panic times the Bank is to enjoy a separate privi- 
lege. It may, on paying a certain heavy “interest” to 
Government, issue a definite quantity of notes, with a 
smaller legal “ cover” or guarantee for convertibility, and 
again, at a still higher rate, another and still larger 
amount, irrespective of any cover at all. It may, in fact, 
at a price, suspend the Bank Act for itself. This is the 
““German” system, and has hitherto worked well; and 
Mr. Goschen claims for it that it would be safer in England 
also than the present one. It would, to begin with, be 
exempt from the danger which, as we believe, nearly 
happened in 1866—that an obstinate Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might refuse the necessary letter—and would 
thus avoid some hours of excessive commercial danger 
which periodically recur. It would also avoid what is 
always objectionable,—periodic breaches of law of a grave 
kind, so grave that Mr. Goschen is inclined to think they 
involve breaches of faith with all holders of notes inthe 
country, who are deprived, when the Charter Act is 
suspended, of their statutory guarantee against over- 
issue. The Bank would be always in its legal right, and 
would act, in ordinary times, on its own best judgment. 
The Bank would never misuse its privilege, for it 
would have to pay high interest—one hears of 8 per 
cent.—and the great stock of gold accumulated in its. 
vaults would be a guarantee for convertibility, the ordi- 
nary notes and the notes in excess together being but 
slightly in excess of the bullion accumulation. We do not 
quite understand Mr. Goschen’s figures on this point, 
if the issue is only to be limited by the need; but we take 
his word for it. That seems an able plan too; but it is 
round this, the second feature in the scheme, that the 
Parliamentary discussion will rage; and we should 
like, as mere members of the public not pretending 
to be financial experts, to hear some further argu- 
ment upon a doubt which arises in our minds. Is 
it certainly wise to transfer the responsibility of meeting 
a crisis from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Governor of the Bank of England? We may not always 
have a Mr. Lidderdale, but a much inferior man; and 
though he and his colleagues are responsible men in one 
sense, they are responsible to their shareholders rather 
than the country. Now, it is the country which suffers 
from a panic. We could imagine the Bank Directors 
refusing in certain circumstances to pay high interest for 
their privilege of over-issue, be the loss to commerce or the 
community what it might. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will play us that trick, and, in fact, the practice of sus- 
pending the Bank Act, though it allows sometimes of 
short panics, does work as automatically as is at all 
expedient. The markets want a warning every now 
and then, to teach the dealers that credit, though elastic, 
cannot be illimitable, and that they may commit themselves, 
as the Barings did, too deeply and too fast. And, more- 
over, we should like to know whether Mr. Goschen has 
quite thought out the influence which the Treasury’s inter- 
vention in times of panic exercises on the national 
imagination. Pure unreasoning fright is at least one 
grand element in a panic, and the Treasury removes that 
fright. It is all very well to say that technically, when it 
suspends the Bank Charter Act, it does not guarantee the 
excess of notes to be issued; but everybody knows, or at 
all events thinks, that it does guarantee them, and that 
those notes will be paid if the State has to ‘levy an 
income-tax of ten shillings in the pound in order 
to pay them. Does not Mr. Goschen in his second plan 
assume that public confidence in the Bank of England is 
as great as public confidence in the British Government, 
and is that a perfectly true assumption? Mr. Goschen 
can give the answer better than we can, but we cannot 
help thinking that it must be in the negative. We can 
fully understand why, on the Continent, the mercantile 
public would rather be in the hands of a great Bank 
than of the Government; but we question if that 1s 
precisely the feeling in England, and consequently 
whether Government in this country cannot stop @ 
panic more easily than the Bank can. Mr. Goschen 
will reply, of course, that his object is to prevent 
a panic arising; but does he really believe that this 
is within the reach of statesmanship? Certainly panic 
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has not been made impossible in Berlin. We by no means 
say that Mr. Goschen’s plan will not succeed—we have 
not the knowledge to do it—but we have an @ priori 
certainty that the best credit in the world is that of the 
British Government, and that it is this credit which, 
under the existing system, is utilised during a panic to 
calm the public mind. The Bank may be just as strong 
as the Treasury ; but ours is an ignorant public, and it has 
nothing like the same influence over the general mind. 

We think, therefore, that the plan of drawing gold to 
the Bank by the issue of one-pound notes, will certainly 
succeed, but that the plan for allowing the Bank to 
suspend the Charter Act for itself will arouse some sharp, 
and possibly unfavourable, discussion. 





THE DEFICIENCY IN PARTY CANDOUR. 


Vy E do not think that the fighting-power of either of 

the two great parties of the day, the Unionists and 
the Home-rulers, would be in the least diminished if they 
would make a greater effort than they do to be perfectly 
and scrupulously candid to each other. Naturally, perhaps, 
we think that this political candour is most glaringly de- 
ficient amongst the Home-rulers, but we admit that it is 
often deficient on our side; and whenever it is so, we 
believe that it weakens instead of strengthening the force 
of our reasoning and the strength of our position. For 
instance, Mr. Morley, in his speech at Wolverhampton 
yesterday week, charged Mr. Chamberlain with having quite 
forgotten his own attitude towards Home-rule in the early 
days of the Unionist alliance, when he declared the other day 
at Birmingham that he was obliged to break off from the 
Gladstonians because they had entered into “a vile con- 
spiracy ” with the enemies of the United Kingdom, in which 
he could have no share. Mr. Chamberlain has at: other times 
spoken with the greatest candour of his own willingness in 
1886 to go a good deal further than he is at all willing to 
go now, to satisfy what he then considered more or less 
reasonable in the Irish demand ; and Mr. Morley quoted 
language of his, in a speech as late as January 19th, 1887, 
implying that he would not even refuse Ireland a separate 
Executive Government, so long as he could have guarantees 
which he thought sufficient for the safety of the United 
Kingdom. We must say, that when Mr. Chamberlain at 
that time went so far himself, it is hardly candid to accuse 
those of taking part in a “vile conspiracy” who go 
very little further now. Like most considerable orators, 
Mr. Chamberlain is candid by fits and starts. He often 
leaves nothing to be desired in that way. But when 
he realises how great is the danger from which the 
Unionist alliance has saved Great Britain and Ireland, he 
indulges in language which is wholly inconsistent with his 
own former attitude. For our own parts, we do not in the 
least believe that there has ever been any “ vile conspiracy ” 
in the case. Mr. Gladstone, in an impulse of constitutional 
fervour for the cause of decentralisation, discovered that 
the Irish had a constitutional claim to Home-rule, and 
persuaded all his party that Mr. Parnell was a patriot, 
instead of a politician who never hesitated to march 
“through rapine to disintegration.” His earlier judgment 
was the truer, and his later judgment was subsequently 
discredited, even in his own eyes, when he saw the attitude 
taken by Mr. Parnell after Mr. Gladstone had refused to 
recognise his leadership. But both judgments were per- 
fectly honest, if somewhat impulsive, and there was no sign 
of the conspirator in them. The Unionists are bound to 
dwell on Mr. Gladstone’s violent and sudden change of 
attitude; but they are unwise in talking of “ vile con- 
spiracies ’ when they refer to changes of purpose in which 
some of themselves so nearly concurred. 

Again, Mr. Morley insisted, we think with some justice, 
on the uncandid character of the charges against the popular 
party in Ireland,—the Anti-Parnellites,—that they are 
priest-ridden. He asked pertinently enough why, if spiritual 
intimidation is their chief weapon, none of the recent 
elections have given rise to any election petition. The 
Trish Judges are not at all indisposed to vitiate elections 
on that ground, if there is sufficient evidence to justify the 
charge. They have done so formerly, and would do so 
again. We do not think there is much pretext for that 
charge against the Anti-Parnellites, who appear to us to 
ride their priests quite as severely as their priests ride 
them. The undivided party must have ridden rough-shod 
over their priests in a great many cases during the long 


and disgraceful period of the boycotting movement, and 


subsequently of the “ Plan of Campaign.” The priests 
no doubt have exercised a great influence, and on the 
whole a very justifiable influence, in Irish politics during 
the many long and dreary periods of English misgovern- 
ment. They naturally reap the fruits of their fidelity to 
the cause of the tenant-farmers, now. But there is very 
much more danger of the Irish peasantry carrying the 
priests with them into immoral as well as illegal agitations, 
than there is of the priests carrying the peasantry with 
them into a policy which would otherwise be unpopular. 

We will give one more instance of what we think 
somewhat uncandid imputations brought against the 
Gladstonians upon the Unionist side. It is said that 
the revolt of the rural constituencies against the Con- 
servatives is due to the mere bribes held out by the 
Gladstonians in the shape of promises of liberal Allot- 
ment measures, of Parish Councils, and of power to 
deal with their own schools and their own charities. 
Mr. Morley retorts that it is much more likely that it is 
due to the agricultural labourer’s weariness of the long 
rule of the squire and the parson. And we are disposed 
to agree with him. We do not know that there is any 
great discredit to the squire and the parson in the fact 
that the labourers are weary of their rule. No doubt the 
squire and the parson have often been most benevolent, 
and in a superior way have patronised the agricultural 
labourer, in the hearty wish to do him good. But 
patronage is not dear to the heart even of the agricul- 
tural labourer, and we only wonder that the first wild 
shriek of political liberty has not been wilder than it is. 
It seems to us very much to the credit of the squire and the 
parson that so many rural districts stick to them still, and 
that the revolt is not much more violent and dangerous than 
it actually is. The Unionist cause would surely be all the 
stronger if we viewed the Gladstonian contentions on all 
these subjects of controversy with a little more sympathy, 
and a little less of the disposition to fling wounding 
imputations in their faces. 

On the other hand, it is only too easy to point out cases 
in which the Gladstonians are very uncandid in dealing 
with the Unionists. For instance, what could well be more 
uncandid than Mr. Morley’s treatment of the Unionist con- 
tention that the House of Lords is bound to treat a General 
Election taken in ignorance of Mr. Gladstone’s new pro- 
posals for Irish Home-rule, as quite inadequate to test the 
opinion of the country on the constitutional character and 
bearing of those new proposals? He treats the Unionist 
contention as if it implied some new and monstrous claim 
on behalf of the House of Lords. It implies nothing new, 
nothing startling, nothing savouring even of a veto ona 
well-defined popular decision. Lord Salisbury could not have 
put the case more honestly than he did. He said that if 
Mr. Gladstone had disclosed his plans, and the country 
had endorsed those plans, and cried for “the Bill, the 
whole Bill and nothing but the Bill,” as it did in the case 
of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, the House of Lords would not 
dream of stopping the way by insisting on a fresh dissolu- 
tion. But is that the case? Here is a constitutional 
change of the most drastic and formidable character, 
which probably implies a new scheme of federalisatior, 
which may imply almost any amount of constitutional 
revolution, and which, nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone wants to 
palm off on us as sustained and endorsed by the country, 
when the country knows nothing of it, and is utterly 
ignorant whether it involves federation or not, whether it 
involves putting Ireland on a line with the great self- 
governing Colonies or not, whether it involves satisfying 
the national feeling of Ireland or not, whether it involves 
giving Ireland a share in the local government of 
England while England is to have no share in the 
local government of Ireland, or not. We must say that 
no more uncandid statement has ever been made than 
Mr. Morley’s treatment of the question whether the House 
of Lords is morally entitled to exact a second dissolution 
on a measure of which the Gladstonian leaders deliberately 
conceal the main features,—the most important features, 
constitutionally speaking,—before the General Election in 
which they ask the country to give them a majority. 

Again, take Mr. Gladstone’s charge, in his speech of 
last Saturday at Wirral, that Lord Salisbury professes 
sympathy with the cry for “‘ One man, one vote,” only that 
he may smother it ina mass of new issues with which it 





has very little to do. For that purpose, Mr. Gladstone 
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laid great stress on Lord Salisbury’s avowed sympathy 
with women’s suffrage, and represented Lord Salisbury as 
wishing to sink the ship of Reform by dragging in a totally 
new question of a perfectly irrelevant kind. But the truth 
is, that though Lord Salisbury made some reference to that 
change, for which he has a weakness, it was comparatively 
slight, while his main contention was most relevant, most 
closely and inseparably bound up with the claim for “ One 
man, one vote.” He asked how it was possible to justify a 
petty change intended only to equalise the political power 
of individual voters, if you refused to equalise the political 
power of individual constituencies,—if you gave Cork, for 
instance (as we do at present), twice as much representa- 
tion in proportion to its population as the City of London, 
or Newry four times as much representation in propor- 
tin to its population as you give to Sheffield or Green- 
wich. What could be more germane to the question than 
that ? But this main contention of Lord Salisbury’s 
Mr. Gladstone wholly ignored, and yet treated a very 
much slighter reference to a different matter as intended 
only to swamp the whole justice of the case in a mass of 
irrelevancies. We must say that a little more candour 
on both sides would vastly improve and clear up the con- 
troversies in which this country is engaged. 


THE NEWS FROM CHINA. 


HERE is trouble brewing in China, and trouble that 
will move the European Governments, especially our 

own, which must, from its heavy interests, its strong Fleet, 
aud its immense advantage in possessing the half-way 
house between China and Europe, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, take the lead. The letters of the Europeans 
in China are full of an uneasiness which is not confined 
to any one nationality. The writers, as a rule, exaggerate, 
for they all are penetrated with a kind of dread of the 
Chinese populace, which Anglo-Indians do not feel in 
India, a dread arising, we conceive, from their perception, 
however dim it may be, of the inscrutableness of the 
Chinese character, its separateness from that of ordinary 
human beings. We never met an Anglo-Chinaman yet who 
was quite clear whether Chinamen were brave or the reverse, 
indifferent to the Whites or bitterly hostile. The letters all, 
however, tell two stories, that the Chinese are agitated by a 
spirit of hostility to the existing Mantchou dynasty, and 
that all insurgents display a murderous enmity either to all 
the Whites, or to the missionaries and their converts. 
There is every reason to believe that both stories are sub- 
stantially correct. On the precise cause for the time of 
the movement, no one throws the smallest light, and it 
may even be astronomical; but all agree that from North 
to South the Chinese are seething with a strange discontent, 
which shows itself in small insurrections, little massacres, 
and perpetual threats both to the officials and Europeans. 
The Mandarins, who know their people, either sympathise 
with them, as all Europeans are ready to suspect, or are 
fuirly frightened, and hesitate even to report occurrences 
to Pekin. They are especially afraid of the soldiers, and 
will not use them, either because they expect mutiny, or 
because they are afraid of irritating the Imperial Govern- 
ment with its steady policy of allowing anything rather 
than wake up the masses of the population to resistance. 
The latest news comes from Mongolia, and at first sug- 
gested that a Lamaist tribe of Mongols, headed by their 
priests, had broken into rebellion, and was moving on Pekin 
in order to change the dynasty, which itself came from 
Mauchuria. A Mongol rising is a Tartar revolt, and 
would be most formidable, because Tartars can move 
rapidly as well as fight; but this story is questioned 
by the latest chroniclers, who state that it is the Chinese 
colonists of Mongolia who are in insurrection, and are 
marching on Pekin. This would mean that these men, 
who are emigrants from many parts of China, who have 
been seeking farms to subsist on, and have in Manchuria 
given endless trouble to the Russian authorities, have some 
grievance against Pekin, and, relying on the general dis- 
content, are moving against the central authority. They 
are probably strictly connected with the Secret Societies, 
which increase in boldness at a distance from the centre, and 
they may be armed, it being certain, as appeared from the 
Mason trial, that secret leaders are buying and paying for 
European rifles. That traffic, though intermittent, never 
quite stops, or will stop, each of the European communi- 
ties in China furnishing a small quota of unscrupulous or 








desperate men, mostly broken adventurers of the worst 
type, who will sell arms, information, and, unless they are 
cruelly maligned, sometimes also leaders, not only to the 
Secret Societies, but to pirates, smugglers, and dacoits. 
The Chinese dislike of Europeans is not all the product 
of subjective ideas, however innocent, and indeed ignorant, 
the majority of European residents may be. 

Of the chances of the new movement, no one in Europe 
knows or can know anything, and it may be doubted if the 
Legations in Pekin can know much. The Chinese officials 
surround those Legations with a wall of secrecy, and but 
for the acuteness of individuals, the bitter intrigues in the 
Chinese Court itself, and the actual information which 
reaches the missionaries, the Russians, and the Japanese, 
they might almost as well be all in London. For the 
success of any insurrection in China does not depend so 
much on the insurgents, who never move rapidly, as on 
the fidelity of the soldiers, the designs of the great 
Mandarins, and the likelihood of the populace catching 
fire on rumours of insurgent success. The hope of revo- 
lution consists, in fact, not in the strength of those who 
advance, but in the weakness of those who resist, a quantity 
which cannot be fully estimated by diplomatists or by any 
one not in the intimate confidence of these great Mandarins, 
who belong in secret to the nationalist party. There is 
evidence, however, that the movement is formidable, for 
Li Hung Chang has sent six thousand of his regular 
troops to defend the Great Wall, and in his rela- 
tions to the Chinese Court, he would not have done 
that unless, for some reason or other, he had no 
option. If the insurgents defeat his troops and march 
straight on—neither of them probable contingencies, unless 
the troops themselves revolt, but almost certain if they do 
—the dynasty may end, for it has no alternative force in 
Pekin—by no means a loyal city—and nothing to fall back 
upon, except a flight almost as difficult as the flight of the 
Papacy from Rome. 

We must wait, perhaps for weeks, for full intelligence, 
distrusting in the meanwhile all that arrives by telegraph ; 
but if the movement is formidable, Europe must make up 
its mind, and act with some promptitude on one of two 
policies. England, Germany, Russia, and France could, 
we presume, with Indian and perhaps Japanese assistance, 
defend the Mantchou dynasty, at least so far as to prevent 
its being upset with a rush, and enable it to gather up 
some of the resources it must possess for a long civil 
war. The steamers, a few troops summoned by telegraph 
from India, some light artillery, and a few officers ought 
to suffice for that, more especially as a declaration from 
Europe collectively would produce a profound moral im- 
pression, the Chinese, for all their vanity, being well aware 
that in the last resort Europe is too strong for them. 
That is one policy, and if Russia and France would 
adhere to it, and if it were adopted decisively, it might 
succeed, and give the Mantchous for a time a new, perhaps 
a long, lease of authority. It is, however, a most difficult 
policy to pursue without a unity it may be impossible to 
obtain ; it would involve unknown risks, for, after all, you 
cannot expect either the Chinese Court or the Chinese 
people to regard it as anything but most humiliating; 
and we are by no means satisfied that it is morally 
right. Anarchy in China would be so frightful a 
calamity to the human race, that almost any course 
might be adventured to prevent it; but what respon- 
sibilities have we in China that we should forcibly 
prevent her millions from upsetting their dynasty if 
they choose? It never was a good one, and in Chinese 
belief it has now reached such a stage of decrepitude that 
nothing is done right, that all public works are neglected, 
that the Mandarins do as they like, and that there is no 
justice in the land. If the people think they would be 
happier under a new dynasty, it is no business of ours, 
except so far as it is necessary for Europe to protect her 
children. That, however, cannot be done in Mongolia, or 
Manchuria either,—we might as well try to influence the 
inhabitants of Mars. The only course if, in the face of a 
great revolt, the policy of abstention is decided on, is 
resolutely to summon all Europeans to retreat to the sea- 
ports, which the steamers can defend, and then await with 
fortitude the result of the civil war. There is absolutely 
no other course, if we do not defend the Mantchous, con- 
sistent with ordinary safety, and even that abandons all 
hope for the native Christians, who have not the means of 


flight. They will be swept from earth in the first moments 
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of civil war. The Chinese, who do not hate Europeans on 
account of their creed, but of their colour and their ways 
and their interference, consider the converts traitors who 
have joined the foreign barbarians, and thereby have 
poured contempt upon their own people, their traditions, 
and the laws of right. We should not love Europeans 
who embraced Confucianism and Chinese ways, and sided 
with Chinamen in the quarrel; and the Chinese masses 
are more prejudiced than we are. The Christians are 
doomed if the Mantchous cannot save them; and if the 
revolt gathers head, nothing can save the Mantchous 
except European assistance in some decided form, which 
again, as we have said, it is hardly our part to render. 
There is plenty of reason to hope that the accounts are 
exaggerated, or that the Chinese troops, rough as they are, 
may defeat the insurgents; but if these hopes fail, Lord 
Salisbury will have to take, and take quickly, one of the 
most serious resolutions of his life. 





MR. DILLON AND MR. BALFOUR ON IRELAND. 


E cannot better illustrate the embarrassment which 
English Unionists feel in relation to Mr. Balfour’s 
project of passing a Local Government Bill for Ireland in the 
early part of next year, than by quoting from Mr. Dillon’s 
speech at Limerick on Wednesday the following sentences : 
—“ Unless the Nationalists of Ireland are united, English 
domination must continue; and if the Nationalists of 
Ireland are, as with God’s help they will be, united in the 
future as in the past, we shall sweep out of this country 
every trace of English domination and English dictation. 
Nationalists of Limerick, I appeal to you to help this great 
work. Let us, in the name of God and country, close once 
more our ranks, and take our stand on the old platform 
and the old principles. Demand by all means of your 
representatives the most absolute independence, and 
every pledge of most absolute independence from 
English parties; demand that they should accept no 
settlement of the national question except such a 
one as will bring satisfaction to the heart of every 
Irish Nationalist. Have done, in the name of Ireland, 
with that traitorous Union and alliance with the hereditary 
enemies of our nation, which under the plea and dishonest 
pretext of maintaining Irish independence, is really riveting 
yn the necks of the people, so far as these men are able to 
do, the chains of English domination forever.” Now, that 
is the genuine tone of the Anti-Parnellite Party,—a party 
which openly professes its desire to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy for the purpose of winning Irish independence. We 
are not and have never been disposed to raise the cry 
against the Irish priesthood and Episcopacy that they 
desire to persecute the Protestants, either from religious 
bigotry or from ecclesiastical greed. But we do hold 
that the Irish peasantry dominate the priesthood much 
more than the priesthood dominate them, and that 
a ery such as Mr. Dillon raises of determination 
to sweep every vestige of English interference out 
of the land, will be accepted tamely, and perhaps 
even eagerly, by the priesthood. The Irish priests 
have shown no trace of moral scruple under Mr. Parnell, 
and are not very likely to show more under Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien. They possess enormous power to stimulate 
every anti-English prejudice, every prejudice which makes 
it a positive sin to show the faintest sympathy with 
English ideas of justice, and we see very little reason to 
hope that they will not use their power in a manner likely 
to make the life of the Irish minority in the future, what 
it so often has been in the past, a life of fear and 
peril. The experience of the last year has shown what the 
priesthood can do to crush the political power of the 
minority; aud if they are to be, as we suppose they will 
be, the omnipresent agents of Mr. Dillon’s policy, we shall 
find that the moment the restraining hand of the Irish 
Secretary and the Irish Constabulary is removed, there 
will be a cry for revenge on the defeated partisans of the 
British Government, such as Mr. Dillon himself would 
find it impossible, even if he wished it, to restrain. 


Now, what we want to press on Mr. Balfour,—whose very 
temperate and guarded defence of the proposed Irish Local 
Government Bill at Huddersfield we regard as eminently 
satisfactory in tone, if such a measure is to be hurried 
through at the present moment at all,—is just this: How can 
We protect the minority, if the majority are to be animated 
by Mr. Dillon’s passion for sweeping away every vestige of 





British influence and domination? What,in Mr. Dillon’s 
mouth, does British influence and domination mean, except 
the kind of impartial justice which the British Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s Magistrates have defined, and the British Lord- 
Lieutenant’s Constabulary have enforced? We have no 
more wish to deprive Ireland of Local Government for a 
day longer than is absolutely necessary to prevent the 
infliction of gross injustice, than we have to deprive the 
English boroughs of their municipal freedom. Let but the 
Land Act work its full consequences in Ireland, and take 
the wind out of Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. O’Brien’s sails, and 
we shall be delighted to see the various Irish counties 
asserting their rights and exulting in their privileges, just 
as English County Councils exert their rights and exult in 
their privileges. But the real question is, how is the abuse 
of their power to be prevented without seeming to take 
away with one hand what is given with the other? For 
the Government can hardly even venture to hope that 
Mr. Dillon’s spirit will not be the prevalent spirit in 
Ireland, so long as the evil spirit fostered there for so 
many years, in spite of all the efforts of the Vatican 
to restrain it, still survives. No doubt Mr. Balfour 
hopes that Dublin Castle will exert its influence as 
strongly for the next few years as it has during 
the last few years to restrain the vindictiveness of Irish 
politicians. But he can only even hope this if the present 
Government remains in office; and what sort of ground 
is there for counting with anything like confidence on so 
doubtful a result as that of the General Election of next 
year? If they go out of office and are succeeded by Mr. 
Gladstone, the whole tide of Irish passion will be let loose 
again. The friends of the existing Union in Ireland 
will be marked men, and probably even subjected to much 
more suspicion and political odium than they would have 
been if the split in the Irish Party had never taken place, 
for it is evident that the Anti-Parnellites are swelling with 
enthusiasm to show themselves even more anti-British 
in their policy than the Parnellites themselves. Now, 
does Mr. Balfour gravely hold that all the conditions 
and restraints which he may embody in his Local 
Government Bill, will be steadily enforced by the Viceroy 
and the Irish Secretary whom Mr. Gladstone will put in 
for the express purpose of aiding him to establish Irish 
independence? It seems to us quite unreasonable to expect 
that a Constabulary which is to be gradually reduced and 
extinguished within a few years, will be so manipulated by 
an Irish Secretary who is contemplating his own retire- 
ment within a few months in favour of an Irish Home 
Secretary named by the Anti-Parnellite Legislature in 
Dublin, as to prevent all that petty injustice which Mr. 
Balfour, in his speech at Huddersfield, evidently conteu.- 
plates as but too likely to succeed the first grant of local 
liberties. We must look at human nature as itis, and 
remember that Irish human nature is even more hot- 
headed and less inclined to moderate itself in the moment 
of victory than British human nature. And looking at 
the matter in this light, we confess a complete inability to 
believe that the English statesmen who may bridge over 
the interval between the Unionist Government and the 
Irish Government which is to replace it, will have 
the power, even if they have the will, to enforce a great 
number of restrictions which will be regarded by the local 
population of Ireland as the last efforts of British jealousy 
and spite. 

We hold that Mr. Balfour is entitled to the utmost 
loyalty and deference on any question of Irish policy, aad 
we regard his authority on the side of a Local Governmext 
Bill as far and away the most serious argument which can 
be advanced for it. But we do wish he would consider 
sericusly what the consequence will be, in case of a 
change of Government, of passing a Bill which ought to 
be administered by him or Mr. Jackson, but which, in case 
of a defeat of the Unionists at the General Election, 
certainly will be administered by Mr. Morley or Mr, 
Campbell-Bannerman, in a country full of party organisa- 
tions and effervescing with passion. 





THE LESSON OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS. 
HE result of the School Board Elections, on the whole, 
is to us a depressing one. The depression is not 
caused by any party feeling, for if the voters were affected 
by party feeling at all, an assertion we rather doubt, the 
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return shows that London has remained Unionist, and 
has become rather more Conservative than before. That, 
however, was foreseen, the instances in which an Imperial 
capital has given up Imperialism being exceedingly few. 
Nor are we greatly alarmed for the efficiency of the 
Board. The “revolt of the ratepayers” will no doubt 
act as a caution against showy expenditure, as well as 
against the acceptance of mere fads, and it may perhaps 
induce the School Board Committees to keep a rather 
sharper look-out against bad work, high charges for legal 
proceedings, and too much profit for middlemen from 
the great outlay on paper and school-books; but 
neither Sir Richard Temple, who heads the poll in the 
City, nor Mr. Diggle, who almost heads it in Marylebone, 
are likely to starve education, or to treat the body of 
teachers on whom success must depend as if their content 
or discontent made no difference to their efficiency. The 
Board, as an engine, has got upon rails, and it will go 
steadily enough, whatever the stokers, or, for that matter, 
the public either, may choose to say. But we cannot help 
regarding the vote as of evil omen for the future. The 
experiment of democratic election has been tried again 
under fairly favourable circumstances, for there was 
some excitement about the expenditure, and the workmen 
at least of each district ought to be interested in the 
cost and character of their children’s education; yet it 
is believed that less than one clear fourth of the consti- 
tuency went to the poll. The exact figures cannot be 
given, because of the cumulative vote; but if that estimate 
is nearly true, as we believe it to be, it shows that London 
is in the hands, not only of a democracy, which we all knew 
before, and of a purblind democracy, which many of us 
suspected before, but of a hidden democracy about whose 
ideas and wishes and resolves nothing whatever can be 
known. The Sultan is permanently in retreat, and may 
emerge at any moment to upset everything. Suppose at 
the next election some unexpected incident—say, for 
example, the death of a child under a severe whipping— 
suddenly interests the voters and induces them to go to 
the poll, the majority will be practically an unknown, 
untried, and incalculable force, strong in the strength of 
custom and tradition, as well as in legal right, yet in reality 
as new as a new suffrage is. Hardly any Reform Bill 
could work such a revolution as may on the eve of any 
School Board Election be accidentally worked, not through 
a change effected in electors’ minds, which may, of course, 
always happen when the electors are so numerous and so 
mobile, but through passive electors at their own whim 
suddenly becoming active. This, we suspect, must have 
actually happened in the district which dismissed all its 
old representatives without changing its policy; and there 
is no reason whatever why it should not happen throughout 
the London electoral area,—why, for instance, we should 
not in March find ourselves in presence of a new County 
Council, elected, not because the electors of three years 
since dislike the conduct of their representatives, but 
because a fresh section of the constituency has chosen for 
any reason to go unexpectedly to the poll. This is govern- 
ment by blind-man’s-buff, or, at all events, by an auto- 
crat who may appear, at the dictate of pure whim, at any 
election in a new individuality, may be Mr. Hyde in 1891, 
and Dr. Jekyll in 1894. 

The danger of this division of the voters into active and 
passive is all the greater because it seems so difficult or 
impossible to devise a remedy. Nobody can stir Behemoth 
when he is inclined to sleep. The candidates this time 
did all they could, the teachers, a very numerous and much 
diffused body, were deeply interested, the Progressives 
were in many districts quite enthusiastic, and the clergy 
of all denominations were as vehement, and, in some 
parishes at least, as plain-spoken, as if their adversaries 
had been heretics; but the majority of voters remained 
entirely unaffected. The rough remedy proposed, we 
believe originally in a Swiss Canton, of fining every 
voter who did not vote, might possibly wake them 
up, but it would be exceedingly oppressive on in- 
dividuals, and as the guilty must be heard before punish- 
ment, if only to ascertain their physical capacity to vote, 
the police-courts would be hopelessly overwhelmed. They 
might easily have twenty thousand cases to hear apiece, and 
there would be no end to the irritation created by the law. 
If, again, constituencies were smaller, they might be more 
active; but even supposing the democratic objection over- 
ruled, how in the world is any Abbé Sieyés to decide who 





ought in the matter of education to be an active, and who 
a passive citizen? The most numerous and poorest class 
is precisely the one which is most concerned, and which 
ought, on any theory of representation, to be most 
accurately represented. Convinced Radicals would, we 
doubt not, adopt universal suffrage, and convinced 
Tories would break the centralised Board into many local 
Boards; but what good could we hope to effect by either 
course? The non-householder, who usually has no 
children, would certainly not be’ more inclined to vote 
than the householder, who has, and it is just as easy to 
abstain from voting for a local Board as for a Board which 
governs a great area. As a matter of fact, Londoners do 
abstain in a most shameful way from Vestry elections, 
though they know, and admit they know, that their 
pockets are concerned; and the better educated a man is, 
the more rigidly he abstains. A contemporary proposes 
to amalgamate all Boards into one Municipality, which 
would, he says, be so powerful that everybody would vote ; 
but we should like a little more evidence on that point. 
They never did vote for the Vestries, and if the scheme 
failed, we should be worse off than ever by as much as 
the power of the all-powerful Council exceeded the power 
of any single Board. Something might be accomplished, 
no doubt, by our own suggestion, which is to transact the 
business of the Boards through Cabinets instead of Com- 
mittees, and so make the effective managers distinctly 
visible ; but that scheme, though it would indefinitely im 
prove the executives of the Boards, would not do much 
towards stirring their electors. If Smith does not care to 
support wide teaching, he will not care to support the man 
who steadily votes in the Board for further extension of the 
curriculum. We suppose, if opinion allowed the vote to 
be taken on Sunday, it would be a larger one ; but in spite 
of the close relation between education and religion, the 
opinion of the general body of clergymen of all denomina- 
tions is still opposed to that sensible reform, and without 
their decided adhesion, no such change could be introduced. 
The laity have no objection, but they think it decent on 
such a point to follow the pulpit lead, and as yet the pulpit, 
which dreads any alteration in Sunday habits, would be 
sure to discourse about the “thin end of the wedge.” Yet 
voting ought to be strictly an act of duty, and no mortal, 
not even the President of the Lord’s Day Association, can 
say that it is amusing. 

We fear there is nothing to be done except multiply the 
means of arousing the individual elector, by speeches, by 
circulars, by placards, and by canvassers,—that is, by the 
machinery usually employed in politics. It is not nice 
machinery, it is horribly obtrusive, and it leaves the 
largest possible scope to misrepresentation, exaggeration, 
and even direct lying ; but there is no substitute visible, and 
we will end by an appeal on this subject to all politicians, 
and especially to all political journalists. Do, pray, for the 
sake of the cause, leave off pillorying the men who in 
these elections bestir themselves to wake the electors up. 
If the teachers canvass, praise them for canvassing. If the 
mob orators thunder, pardon the noise in hope of the rain 
to follow. If the Established Clergy argue for one side, 
let Liberals regard that as one of their duties—which it 
unquestionably is—and if the Nonconformist clergy do the 
same thing on the other, let the Tories pat them on the back 
as men entirely within their right, and meritorious besides. 
The great danger is not of the voters voting wrong, but of 
their not voting at all; and in presence of it, it is folly to 
scold at worthy men who give rousing addresses, even if they 
are a little prejudiced on one side or the other. Let the 
pulpit speak, and the tub too, there will still be too much 
sleep. - We might as well scold at the two men from 
Toynbee Hall, one on each side, who went forth without 
committees, and in the teeth of party managers, trusting 
solely to the impression they had personally made in their 
philanthropic work. They were both of them as bad—or 
good—as the clergy, and were both, we rejoice to perceive, 
eagerly returned. That is almost the only encouraging 
fact of the election, that and this other, that no socially 
conspicuous man, Peer or Baronet or Lord Mayor, or 
Chairman of the Board, or well-known clergyman, who 
offered himself failed to secure a seat. 


THE FRENCH MODERATES & THE GOVERNMENT. 
HE interpellations on the relations between the 
French Government, and the Clergy, of which notice 

has been given, are the measure of what M. de Freycinet 
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and his colleagues have gained by the prosecution of the 
Archbishop of Aix. The Extreme Left are not in the 
least likely to rest content with their victory. It was not 
mere spite that moved them to drive the Cabinet into a 
return to the policy they were supposed to have abandoned. 
The Radicals had a distinct practical end in view, an end 
it was of great importance to them to gain. A recon- 
ciliation between the Independent Conservatives and the 
Republic would have been ruinous to their prospects 
asaparty. There is not room for them and Moderate 
Republicans in the same administrative system. In pro- 
portion as the Moderates come in, the Radicals must go 
out ; and as soon as this has been realised, it is naturally 
the policy of the Radicals to prevent the Moderates from 
coming in. They cannot be sure that a single quarrel 
between the Government and the Independent Conserva- 
tives will answer the purpose. If the prosecution of the 
Archbishop of Aix stands alone, it will soon be forgotten. 
The Archbishop has not shown much wisdom in provoking 
it, and his demeanour at and since the trial has been of a 
piece with his original mistake. A martyr of this 
highly belligerent type does not attract much sympathy, 
and as soon as a decent interval has elapsed, the drift 
towards the Republic on the part of the Conservatives may 
again setin. Itis essential, therefore, that Ministers should 
be urged to widen the breach they have made. It has 
not hitherto been difficult to provoke French Cabinets 
into speaking and acting on ecclesiastical matters with a 
conspicuous want of self-control ; and if this process can be 
repeated, there is a fair chance that things may be said or 
done that for some time to come will make a reconcilia- 
tion with the Church impossible. The path on which the 
Cabinet has entered is one on which it is difficult to stop 
short, and it will not be the fault of the Extreme Left if 
M. de Freycinet does not learn this lesson as fully as any 
of his predecessors. 

Certainly the Extreme Left will not be mollified by such 
trifles as the prosecution of the Figaro. However agreeable 
it may be to see a journal of opposite politics to your own 
mulcted of £20, it is too costly a pleasure to be enjoyed with- 
out thought of the future. Some French Radicals are con- 
sistent upholders of the liberty of the Press, and even those 
who do not allow themselves to be the slave of principle 
to this extent, may distrust a precedent that can so easily 
be turned against themselves. ‘To open a subscription for 
the payment of an Archbishop’s fine and costs, and so 
to save him from the necessity of reducing his charities, is 
not a very heinous offence, but it is the only one of which 
the Figaro has been guilty. It seems hardiy worth bringing 
down on your party the ridicule which a prosecution of 
the Figaro necessarily provokes, when you can neither 
frighten nor silence nor ruin your adversary. As yet, 
all that the Government has gained by this second trial, 
is an article in which M. Fallitres is described as prosecu- 
ting his tailor because his last pair of trousers have burst 
open at the knees, his butcher for sending too much bone 
with the meat, and the man who serves his writs, for 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for not serving any more. 
The French nation must be very much changed if this 
kind of thing raises the reputation of a Government for 
judgment. Nor, we may be sure, is it the last attack of 
the kind of which M. Fallitres will be the object. The 
Figavo has abundance of humour and few scruples, and 
for a long time to come its best wits will be employed in 
presenting the Minister who has offended them in a variety 
of unflattering lights. The Cabinet has, to be sure, 
secured £20, the amount of the fine; but even if we add 
to this the £120 they got out of the Archbishop of Aix, 
it will not go far to pay the cost of M. Constans’ Pension 
scheme, 

It is not the Extreme Left only that is pleased at the 
steps the Government have taken. The Extreme Right 
has even more cause to congratulate itself on the change 
that has come over French politics. Until the issue of 
M. Fallitres’s circular, the Royalists were undoubtedly in 
a bad way. All their best men had left them, or were on 
the point of leaving them, for the Republic, and they saw 
no prospect before them but that of sinking to the level of 
a dynastic faction. The formation of the Constitutional 
Right had given a new turn to the course of Conservative 
Opinion. The Monarchy had ceased to be the haven 
in which intelligent and reasonable Frenchmen hoped 
one day to find themselves. For many of them the 
Republic had taken the place once held by the Comte 








de Paris. Nothing that the Royalist remnant could 
do would be of the least avail in stopping this drift 
of opinion. They had simply to wait on events in the 
hope that they would once more bring about that slip 
between the cup and the lip which has so often served the 
turn of a dwindling faction. They had not to wait long. 
Almost before M. Carnot had ceased talking of concilia- 
tion and comprehension, M. Fallitres had enabled the 
Royalists to deny, with the appearance at least of truth, 
that the President’s words meant anything. The Royalist 
position has always been that a Republican Government 
could not be tolerant if it wished,—that the habit of sub- 
servience to the Extreme Left had become too rooted to 
make a real change of policy possible. During the sum- 
mer, men were learning to disbelieve this theory; but the 
autumnal proceedings of the Cabinet have come just in 
time to rehabilitate it. 

Whether the Royalists will regain their influence over 
the Conservative sentiment of France depends on two 
considerations,—the action of the Independent or Con- 
stitutional Right, and the action of that large body of 
Frenchmen who are not definitively associated with any 
political party. Will the Independent Right have suffi- 
cient faith in the hopelessness of a Restoration, and 
in their own ability to give the Republic the character 
they desire, to disregard the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment,—to appeal, in fact, from the present Cabinet and 
the present Chamber, to a Cabinet and a Chamber 
yet to be created? ‘If—trusting to the good sense 
of the French people to appreciate their discrimina- 
tion between Republican institutions and Republican 
administration~-they have patience to go on as they 
have begun till the next election, or even a later 
one, they will probably reap their reward. No doubt it 
is a very difficult part to play. It involves much turning 
of the other cheek, and it is not at all easy to bring the 
rank and file of a political party to put in force this self- 
denying ordinance. They will be told by the friends they 
have long trusted, that all their sacrifices will avail nothing; 
that the present Cabinet is as good a Cabinet as can 
reasonably be expected under a Republic, and that it has, 
nevertheless, proved worthless as a support. The true 
answer to such representations is, that though the present 
Cabinet may be as good as can be expected from the present 
Chamber, it is not as good as may be expected from a 
different Chamber ; that the Constitutional Right have not 
yet presented themselves to the electors in their character 
of a distinct and independent party, and that there is no 
reason to despair until they have done this without result. 

Here comes in the second consideration. In what way 
will the dispositions of the electorate be affected by the 
present attitude of the Church? They may argue that 
the position taken up by the Archbishop of Aix and a 
minority of his brethren makes it evident that the clergy 
are not open to be conciliated on any lower terms than 
a complete recognition of their pretensions. That is a 
danger of which it would be rash to make light. 
Clericalism—the interference of the priest in politics, 
the claim of the priest to exceptional favour of any 
kind—is an object of special hatred among Frenchmen, 
and if the idea that the French clergy are aiming at any- 
thing of the sort should once more gain ground, the chances 
of the Independent Right will dwindle to nothing. But 
there is another possibility. It is admitted by the Minis- 
terialists that until lately there was a very general desire 
in the country to see a religious peace proclaimed, and 
this desire may prove strong enough to survive the shock 
which the injudicious action of the Archbishop of Aix is 
calculated to give it. In that case, the electors may argue 
that if Ministers had not themselves interrupted the 
work of conciliation, it would have gone on without let or 
hindrance, and that it is they, and not the clergy, who are 
to blame for what has lately happened. We hope rather 
than expect that this sensible view will be the one taken 
by the electorate. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON “THE IDLE RIC8.” 
YLTRA-DEMOCRATS will in future be able, or at all 
/ events will say they are able, to quote Mr. Gladstone in 
support of one of their most extreme dogmas. They are all 
beginning to declare that for a man to be rich and “idle,” is 
to be a nuisance to the community. They have not, it is true, 
so far as we know, as yet embodied that view in actual law, 
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sentenced rich men to banishment for not working, or placed 
the rich under a conscription for the performance of unplea- 
sant duties. The Romans of the Empire did that, compelling 
the richest citizens in any city to fulfil the functions of 
curiales, or assessors on behalf of the fise, which involved a 
liability to make good any deficiencies in collection. Our 
own Legislature does. too, something of the same kind, 
inflicting severe fines on those who are unlucky enough 
to own land—that “absolute security” which secures 
nothing except obloquy and 2 per cent.—if they de- 
cline to take upon themselves the utterly useless and exas- 
peratingly troublesome and expensive office of Sheriff. But 
no modern democratic community has directly punished rich 
men for being idle, either by sentences of imprisonment 
or by inflicting on them extra taxation. The Radicals, how- 
ever, would everywhere like to do it, and in America they have, 
we believe, created an opinion under which a rich man who 
does not profess to do anything, who attends no office and 
eugages in no branch of trade, is virtually boycotted, shunned 
by his equals and regarded by his inferiors with a vindictive 
suspicion. Mr. Gladstone now gives his sanction to that social 
law. “The labourer,’ he said on Saturday in his labour 
speech in Cheshire, “has his legitimate, his necessary, his 
honourable and honoured place in God’s creation; but in 
all God’s creation there is no place appointed for the idle 
wealthy man.” That is a strong saying, not weakened by 
the subsequent remark that such a man ought to redeem his 
wealth from danger by associating with it active duty to “the 
honour of God and benefit of mankind,” for that is true of 
poverty as well as riches. We all ought to do our duty; and 
the real point is, whether doing it is for the wealthy man 
absolutely incompatible with idleness. We are not quite so 
sure as Mr. Gladstone is, particularly when he talks of.an area 
so big and so unknown to surveyors as “ God’s creation,” that 
there is no place in it for the lilies which God created, though 
they toil not nor spin, nor do anything which a democrat of 
the new type would describe as useful. We seem to see func- 
tions which the idle rich may, and in some cases do, perform, 
which, if they are only as virtuous as the poor—quite a possi- 
bility, though Continental Reds and English playwrights do 
not think so—may make their existence fairly beneficial to 
mankind. 

It is, of course, necessary to define “idleness.” Our fore- 
fathers of the Hogarth period used the word pretty much as 
# synonym for viciousness; and Dr. Watts even held idleness 
to be of the nature of sin, and a condition offering special 
facilities and temptations to the devil. That opinion, how- 
ever, is not common now, the orthodox theory being that the 
devil’s ally is overwork ; and it cannot be Mr. Gladstone’s, for 
he expresses in this very speech his belief that shorter hours 
are good for men, if only by shorter hours their wages are 
not unreasonably sacrificed. He must clearly mean some- 
thing different from the old definition, and we suppose he 
intends by idleness, abstinence either from public duty or 
from directly productive labour in its largest sense, the 
sense which would allow Lord Tennyson to be classed 
a3 a worker, and even a hard worker, though he probably 
never did an hour’s turn at any sort of handicraft. Well, 
we feel inclined to plead for the idle men even in that 
sense, seeing that, like the lilies, they may have their function 
in God’s providence. To begin with, their existence keeps up 
the dignity of leisure, that invaluable blessing to mankind 
without which continued and patient thought would be almost 
an impossibility, and which Mr. Gladstone, we say it to his 
credit, is so anxious to secure for the masses of his 
countrymen. If leisure is to be accounted shameful, as 
it used to be on Sundays in Evangelical households, it will 
soon be enjoyed only in concealment as an almost vicious, or 
at least disreputable luxury, and with it will disappear the 
class of thinkers who seem to the vulgar as Darwin did to his 
gardener, only to be “counting the worms,” but whom Mr. 
Gladstone, we are certain, will recognise as among the great 
benefactors of humanity. The stroller in the Porch, who 
made the world so much wiser, might easily have been 
rich, and there was a place in God’s creation for him. 
Mr. Gladstone would acknowledge frankly that we all owe 
much to those who have led secluded lives of contempla- 
tion; and surely those best fitted to lead them are the rich, 
whose “idleness” involves no misery to their households, no 
necessary injury to mankind, and no sponging upon their 





neighbours,—if that is, indeed, a foible in a day when Socialists 
seem to think it is a virtue. Then, too, their existence as a 
class maintains for the nation a reservoir of spare energy 
which it is, in some periods at least, of advantage to keep full. 
Mr. Gladstone himself acknowledged this when, in an eloquent 
and well-remembered speech, he described that country as for- 
tunate which possessed “a leisured class” from among which 
men qualified for political life could so easily be drawn. Asal! 
men cannot be politicians, or active philanthropists, or even 
Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions, the remainder of the idle, the 
water left in that reservoir, would seém to be justified in their 
existence. Indeed, they often have a most direct utility, which 
tradesmen and handicraftsmen who are “ workers,” even on the 
democratic theory ought to be the first to acknowledge. It is the 
purchases of the idle rich, the men who make up the whole 
class of the wealthy dilettanti, which keep up the standard of 
excellence for the whole community. Because they have 
time, the idle rich insist on things—cattle, for example, and 
horses and gardens—being more beautiful, as well as better 
than they would otherwise become. They are the critics whose 
judgment ultimately tells on Art in its widest sense, and it is 
because of them that vulgarity is passing out of design, and 
practical artists are straining thought to bring beauty and 
utility into a close alliance. The occupied cannot do that 
work; and it is because in America only the occupied are 
influential, that her craftsmen, the gold and silver workers 
excepted, are so slow to emancipate themselves from the 
dominion of the purely useful. To use a half-ludicrous but 
visible illustration, the loungers improve tailoring, not the 
City men. 

We should be inclined, as we look round the world, to press 
the argument a step farther, and ask whether the refined are 
not of value even when, like the old, they only look on and 
advise. Is there no possibility of the existence of men 
who, simply by being, without doing anything, make the 
world a little happier, which, if not work, is at least 
its full equivalent? Mr. Gladstone would be the last man 
to deny that there have been and are women in the 
world who never “did a hand’s-turn” in their lives, who 
never wrought or preached or wrote, or even gave money, and 
yet who, simply by being, raised the standard of all women 
who came in contact with them. They fulfil the function of 
the lilies, and in being lilies they, though they toil not, nor spin, 
nor subscribe to gardeners’ asylums, make the air sweeter, 
and the garden more of a gracious consolation. (That, we may 
be permitted to remark en passant, and not the production 
of flowers, is the ultimate and peerless “use” of gardens.) 
Can there not be men with the same capacity? No man 
in England has known more varieties of men than Mr. 
Gladstone; and we venture to say that, as he looks back 
through his vast experience, he will remember one or two at 
least tainted with the sin of inherited riches, whom work of 
any kind would slightly have soiled, who in their gracious 
idleness sweetened life, and lent it a charm which, lacking 
them, it had sadly missed. There may be, there often is, 
charm in the idle; and charm is a quality that benefits the 
world, perhaps sometimes almost as much as the strenuous- 
ness which is so admirable, and leaves behind it such an addi- 
tional sense that this earth of ours, with all its offerings, 
is a most fatiguing place. Mr. Gladstone does not find 
it so; but then Mr. Gladstone is himself, and a Scotchman 
on both sides. If the men of that race have a foible—be the 
thought far from us!—it is that they cannot appreciate 
Thomson, or the world where it is always afternoon. 


We have no particular respect for the idle, who often are 
the vicious too, but we cannot believe that toil is the one good 
object of humanity, or that the old Hebrews were utterly 
wrong who accounted it a doom; and modern democracy, which 
calls idleness sin, while shrieking for an Eight-Hours Bill, 
and whispering that six hours would be better still, stirs 
in us a laughter more akin to pity than derision. Is it 
sense to call leisure a blessing, and throw stones at the 
leisured man; to reckon flowers among the charms of life, and 
pronounce that in “God’s creation,” which is large, and con- 
tains, astronomers say, blue suns, there is no place for the 
man who toils not, but who may by existing be the best evi- 
dence of what the graciousness of Providence may mean ? Is 
the thought, common to all humanity, that one of the attri- 
butes of Heaven is rest, absolutely from the pit ? We hesitate 
to believe it, or to believe that, if Mr, Gladstone had not beet 
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carried away by a momentary desire to please a working 
audience, he would have endorsed with such distinctness one 
of those thoughts of the democracy which seem born rather 
of envy than of a broad reflection on the welfare of a society 
which, on their own showing, needs before all things a greater 


wealth of leisure. 


BROWNING’S THEOLOGY. 
V RS. SUTHERLAND ORR has not the art of per- 
mo spicuous exposition. Her new contribution to the 
discussion concerning Browning’s religious attitude makes 
yagueness vaguer and mysticism more mystical. Probably 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr is right in contending that Browning,— 
in this respect resembling other poets, even Wordsworth, for 
example,—was very jealous of its being supposed that he 
accepted literally the cut-and-dried formulas of any Christian 
Church. Great idealists see farther into the significance of 
the spiritual faith they adopt than the ordinary catechists, 
and very naturally shrink from binding themselves by dogmatic 
phrases which may very inadequately represent the insight of 
an elevated Imagination. In “Saul,” in “Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” in “The Ring and the Book,” and fifty other 
poems, Browning has endeavoured to depict the very heart of 
his own faith, and of course he prefers his own mode of indi- 
cating that faith to that of the narrow-minded Evangelical 
preacher, or the technical scholastic theologian, or the cold 
yationalistic critic. No doubt he told Mr. Buchanan that in 
his (Mr. Buchanan’s) sense of the term, he did not profess to 
bea Christian; but, as Mrs. Sutherland Orr puts it, we want to 
know exactly what meaning Mr. Buchanan had put upon the 
term, before we can attach any great importance to this asserted 
denial. It is as plain as vivid imaginative expressions can 
make it, that if Browning was not in some very deep and 
true sense a Christian,—a believer even in the divinity of 
Christ,—his language is elaborately adapted rather to conceal 
and misrepresent his mind, than to express it. Nor do we 
xnow at all what Mrs. Sutherland Orr means by distinguish- 
ing between belief in Christ and belief in Revelation, and 
even asserting the former belief strongly on Mr. Browning’s 
behalf, while denying the latter. Belief in the divinity of 
Christ is absolutely inconceivable without the belief in Revela- 
tion. Such a belief implies not only the hearty acceptance 
of Christ’s humanity as our ideal, but of Christ’s humanity 
as setting forth and embodying the mind of God. What 
does Revelation mean except the unveiling of God, the 
lifting of the veil from the otherwise inscrutable nature of 
the Creator? Yet Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in her new Con- 
temporary article, while she declares Browning to have been 
a hearty Christian in the sense of holding, and holding with 
more and more confidence as life advanced, the divine love to 
have been manifested in Christ’s cross and passion, declares 
that “the one consistent fact of Mr. Browning’s heterodoxy 
was its exclusion of any belief in Revelation.” We do not 
hesitate to say that whatever a “consistent fact” in the 
abstract may mean, such a fact as this is not at all consistent 
with the definite Christianity she has conceded to him. If 
Mr. Browning believed (as he did) in Christ as manifesting 
God’s love to man, he believed in Him as revealing God. If 
he did not hold that Christ revealed God, he did not believe 
in his divinity at all,—the one reality in which he evidently 
did believe. Mrs. Sutherland Orr asserts, indeed, that the 
possibility of Browning’s belief in the Christian Revelation 
is practically “excluded” by the fact that he insists on 
the uncertainties of faith, and that he speaks as follows 
in one place of the relation of Christ to our belief :—“ The 
evidence of divine Power is everywhere about us; not 
so the evidence of divine Love. That love could only 
reveal itself to the human heart by some supreme act of 
human tenderness and devotion; the fact or fancy of Christ’s 
cross or passion could alone supply such a revelation.” Here, 
as Mrs. Sutherland Orr triumphantly points out, we find Mr. 
Browning declaring that even if the story of Christ’s cross 
and passion be a fancy, it still seizes on the human heart, and 
accounts for the hold taken upon human faith. And again, Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr points oat that in “The Ring and the Book,” 
Mr. Browning makes his meditative Pope deplore the dog- 
matic certainties in which men rest too idly ; and further, that 
he represents the evangelist John as predicting that an age of 
doubt,—of receding certainty,—will quicken men’s spiritual life, 
which has been too much petrified by mechanical clinging to 
ossified creeds. Besides, says Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Browning’s 











whole attitude towards the belief in immortality is an attitude 
not of confident assurance, but of lively hope. And lively hope 
implies at least some uncertainty of the thing hoped for. 
Well, if Mrs. Sutherland Orr will extend that reasoning, she 
will be able to prove that the Apostles did not believe in 
any revealed Immortality. “ We are saved by hope,” says St. 
Paul ; “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.” ‘“ Be ready always,” says St. Peter, “to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.” St. John, speaking of the prospect of 
seeing God as he is, says: “ Every man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself even as he is pure.” Hence it seems to 
us ridiculous to argue that because Mr. Browning spoke ef 
immortality as a hope, and, we may truly say, as a more 
and more confident hope as life drew on, he could not 
have believed in Christ’s revelation in a sense closely similar 
to that in which the Apostles themselves believedinit. If his 
hope was not strictly apostolic in degree, it was apostolic in 
kind. As for the phrase, “ The fact or fancy of Christ’s cross 
or passion could alone supply such a revelation,” we think the 
context shows that Browning regarded the need of man as so 
deep that even the fancy, if it had been a mere fancy, would have 
proved itself a revelation of the divine love which had inspired 
such a fancy. There is what may seem a still stronger passage 
quoted by Mrs. Sutherland Orr :—“I know all that may be 
said against it [the Christian scheme of salvation] on the 
ground of history, of reason, of even moral sense. I grant even 
that it may be a fiction. But I am none the less convinced 
that the life and death of Christ, as Christians apprehend 
them, supplies something which their humanity requires, 
and that it is true for them.” That means surely that 
Mr. Browning conceives the possibility that Christians 
may have misunderstood completely the theology implied in 
the life and death of Christ, but that whether they have 
misunderstood it or not,—and he only puts the possibility that 
they may have misunderstood it,—the very misunderstanding 
involves a glimpse of the deep, tender, and inexhaustible 
love of God. Such a conception is doubtless what is called 
heterodox. It is not the conception of the Christian Church. 
But it is a conception leading men to the Christian faith 
(just as a sign-post leads a man to the place to which it points) 
since it points to a great revelation,—“ revelation ” is Mr, 
Browning’s own word,—of the love of God such as the 
Christian faith was intended to announce. Even on the chance 
that the scheme of Revelation was a fiction, Brownipg certainly 
held that it was a fiction based upon a great subjective truth; 
and even had he thought it a fiction, he would have agreed more 
with those who held it to be a fact, than he would have agreed 
with those who simply ignored it as an idle fable. And, as 
a matter of fact, these hypothetical admissions were only 
hypothetical. No one who reads Browning’s greater poems 
can doubt for a moment that the whole drift and tendency of 
his mind and life went in the opposite direction, towards a 
deeper and deeper value for the Christian Revelation, and not 
towards a more decided distrust of it. 


We do not doubt in the least that Browning was not what 
could be called an orthodox disciple of any Christian Church. 
To our minds, he often verges on Pantheism in his optimistic 
treatment of all forms of evil as in some sense necessary and 
of divine causation. No doubt his mind held to what is called 
universalism, and to optimism generally. He never laid any 
hold of the notion that there was a tradition and a Church 
which might be a safer guide to Christian trvth than the 
individual instincts of each separate soul. He was an indi- 
vidualist to the core, and believed much more in the guidance 
of the affections to which his heart inclined, than in the 
guidance of the reason. Still, the one deepest belief of 
his life was that Christ revealed the divine mind and the 
divine purpose in a sense so profound, that the doctrine 
of the Incarnation was to him a real word of God. He 
was not an Athanasian. Perhaps even he did not hold 
theologically the whole of the Nicene Creed. But he held 
to the Incarnation in a sense much more eager and much 
more progressive and much more constant, than he held to any 
of the doubts or hesitations which the opponents of that 
doctrine had suggested to him. Browning had no faith in any 
ecclesiastical guidance, sectarian or otherwise. Though brought 
up a Dissenter, all that he retained of Dissent was his intense 
individualism, his inability to submit himself to any mediate 
guide to God. But certainly we may say this of him, that 
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his hypothetical doubts had far less part in him than his 
growing and passionate belief. Mrs. Sutherland Orr has not 
made things much plainer by her disquisitions on the obscure 
passages in “ Ferishta’s Fancies” and “ La Saisiaz,” or any other 
of Browning’s crude transcendentalisms of later years. These 
half-baked compositions, which mark rather his later impatience 
of the difficulty of expressing thought in adequate speech, than 
his earlier power to mould for himself a rough but most effective 
and impressive form of speech, will never count much for the 
exposition either of his faith or his genius. But they at least 
show that he became more and more convinced that Christ 
is the great revelation of God, as he grew older, incoherent 
as many of his attempts to affirm this were. To the world in 
general, “Saul,” “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” the story 
of the Arabian physician concerning the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and “The Ring and the Book,” will remain 
Browning’s high-water mark as a religious poet, though not 
perhaps his high-water mark as a Christian believer. He 
was a heterodox Christian, no doubt, with certain pantheistic 
leanings, but he was a Christian of the utmost intensity. He 
believed, from his heart, that Christ revealed God, and was 
personally the divine Son of God, in a sense a great deal deeper 
and a great deal more vivid and personal than most orthodox 
Christians. 





ENGLISH TACITURNITY. 

HERE is one British quality—an eminently British 
quality, if we may believe our foreign friends and critics— 
which has been much shaken of late years by the march 
of social progress, and which now really shows signs of 
breaking down altogether. As a nation, we were once the 
most exclusive people in Europe,—exclusive in the literal sense 
of shutting out from our consideration everything and every- 
body that was not rightly presented to our notice. It could 
hardly be said that we prided ourselves particularly upon that 
quality; indeed, in the face of the derision which it excited 
abroad, it was rather difficult to be proud of a quality which 
was so misrepresented and so productive of ridicule. We were 
told, especially by our French neighbours, that our exclusive- 
ness was a national product, the result of our insular 
awkwardness combined with our phlegmatic temperament, 
and that of all uncomfortable and foolish prides, la 
morgue Anglaise was the most unpleasant and the most 
laughable. The judgment of our neighbours was not quite 
fair. There was far less individual pride, and far more 
prudence and caution in our reserved silence, than they would 
give us credit for; and as for the absurdity of the spectacle 
which we sometimes presented to our lively critics, we could 
well afford to disregard their laughter in view of the real pro- 
tection which our character for taciturnity had bestowed upon 
us. It would be too much to say that English exclusiveness 
was altogether caused by a wish for defence against that 
common enemy of all men,—the bore; but it may be fairly 
claimed on its behalf that the existence of the bore was largely 
responsible for its maintenance, and that it was, moreover, the 
only available defence that was possible to many really humble- 
minded and modest people. In most cases, we honestly believe, 
that exclusiveness was not pride at all, nor even a conscious 
affectation of pride; the exclusive man assumed an air of 
reserve, because he felt that it was his only protection 
against some blatant fool whom he was too modest or 
too timid to answer according to his folly, and at whose 
mercy he would have lain helpless had the approach to his 
intimacy appeared an easy one. In such an attitude there is 
more of timidity than of pride. And now, whether it is 
because we have been really moved by the strictures that have 
been passed upon us by our foreign critics, or that the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the age has weakened our national charac- 
teristics, or that the prevailing mania for talking over-much 
has affected us in our private as well as our public relations 
with the outside world, we seem disposed to abandon that 
attitude, and to break down the defences that our reserve has 
hitherto maintained. Once the taciturn and reserved man 
was the rule, now he is the exception among his own country- 
men, and his attempts to shield himself from the curiosity 
and conversation of the outside world are not only regarded 

with suspicion, but are sometimes actively resented. 
A case that was tried before a London Magistrate a few 
days ago, affords a lively illustration of the dangers that are 
incurred to-day by the unfortunate Englishman who clings to 





the old exclusiveness, and hopes to baffle the impertinent 
curiosity of strangers, or the insidious approach of the bore, 
by assuming an air of impenetrable reserve. There were two 
passengers in a tramway, one of whom was not only a bore of 
the heaviest and most formidable calibre, but also, as he sub- 
sequently proved himself, one of a very dangerous and 
malignant character. This gentleman essayed to open a 
conversation upon the recent School-Board election with 
his fellow-traveller, and plied him with various questions 
to that end, asking his opinion upon School Boards, upon 
Free Education, and upon a host of similar points that would 
naturally interest an idle busybody. Unfortunately, his com- 
panion either possessed no ideas upon the subject, or did not 
wish to exchange ideas with his neighbour. After vainly 
opposing his taciturnity to the other’s loquacity for a full 
quarter of an hour without effect, maddened by this in- 
tolerable flow of conversation, he seems to have turned upon 
his assailant and bid him “shut his mouth, and not make a 
fool of himself.” The expression was not polite; but who shall 
blame the victim of such terrible provocation? It was then that 
the bore showed himself in his true colours, and offered to 
punch the head of one who so roughly rejected his advances,— 
a threat which he actually proceeded to put into execution, 
and with such effect, that the last scene of this wayside comedy 
was played in the Police-Court. Now, the gentleman who 
wished to discourse upon School Boards in a tramway, is by 
no means an unfair type of the spirit of the age, that insists 
upon the discussion of serious subjects in season and out of 
season. We do not mean to say that that talkative spirit 
often proceeds to such dire extremities as this particular 
gentleman did; but we do say that it openly resents any 
reserve on the part of those whom it accosts, and is disposed 
to refuse to the individual the right of remaining silent. Some 
years ago, it was the recognised privilege of an Englishman to 
button himself up inside his reserve, and to remain obstinately 
taciturn in the face of the stranger. It was not accounted to 
him for insolence, and those who attempted to trespass upon 
his privacy were fain to retire baffled and uncomplaining. 
To-day, that right has been wrested from him, and he must 
either speak or take the consequences. Really, this change is 
a deplorable one. What is the unfortunate man who loves 
his privacy to do? He cannot fall upon his aggressors and 
silence them with blows; very often, as in the case that we 
have quoted, they will be stronger than himself, and his satis- 
faction will be small. The outlook for those who travel much 
by tramways, omnibuses, or railways, is a most unpleasant 
one. Already the quiet traveller is sufficiently annoyed by 
those who will discuss their private affairs before him, or who 
fill the common carriage with loud voices and heated argu- 
ments upon Home-rule, Socialism, and the latest religion ; 
but if he is liable to be forced against his will to take part in 
such discussions, his condition will be really pitiable. Inthe . 
wilder parts of North America, where privacy is not much 
respected, the remedy lies in the victim’s pocket. No one 
there would blame him for drawing his revolver and shooting 
the bore on the spot; and the bore, knowing this, is more 
circumspect in his manners. Butin England bores are not 
considered fair game, and the use of the revolver is too 
strongly discouraged to recommend it as an ordinary remedy. 

The loss of our character for taciturnity means much more 
than the world thinks. Bit by bit, the veil of our privacy is 
being dragged from us, until soon not a rag will be left. For 
a long time, certain journals have arrogated to themselves the 
right of inquisition into the innermost chambers of our houses, 
and of detailing to the world at large the most private and 
intimate affairs of any one who hasthe misfortune of attracting 
public attention. Now even the chance stranger fancies that he 
possesses the right to question and cross-examine any un- 
offending mortal who crosses his path, and if the reluctance or 
the impatience of the latter betrays him into any brusqueness of 
answer—to punch his head. Possibly the evil will some day 
bring about its own remedy. In the meantime, we are left to 
mourn the loss of our privacy, and a very serious loss it is. 
The individual seems to have no rights to-day, not even that 
of remaining silent if he chooses ; apparently, he is liable to be 
heckled by the first chance-comer on the subject of bis political 
opinions, his health, or his domestic affairs, and he must 
answer or suffer the penalty of personal violence. Moreover, 
it is to be feared that the laws will not support him if he 
takes the law into his own hands, and answers interrogation 
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with abuse; and yet what other refuge is there left to him ? He 
cannot bring an action against the man who robs him of an 
hour’s peace by silly and futile conversation. Taciturnity and 
reserve will no longer serve him: if he takes refuge in them, 
‘he is regarded as an insolent fellow and a bad citizen. He 
must not only march with his age, but he must also shout 
with it. Itis a grand age, no doubt; but we would that it 
were not so full of speech, or so loud of voice. 





*,* Weare compelled by the pressure on our space to postpone 
all our correspondence till next week. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
THE New English Art Club has opened this week its first 
winter exhibition with the announcement that it is to be an 
annual event. The announcement will be received with 
pleasure by all who are interested in modern painting, and the 
present exhibition with the hope that it is the forerunner of 
many as good. A Club of this kind is necessarily a fluctuating 
body; in the politics of painting, groups and combinations 
form and dissolve and recombine more freely even than in the 
politics of State; and this Club, which at first included several 
groups of what in France would be called the “ Left,” seems 
now to depend chiefly on the work of the painters who 
have labelled themselves, for the convenience of those 
who dislike them, “London Impressionists.” Their ideals 
are emphasised this year by the presence of two guests 
whose names are a kind of centre of gravity for the 
floating theories, the undefined enthusiasm, the very defined 
distaste, that the word “impressionism” excites. These 
two are Messrs. Claude Monet and EH. G. Degas; and 
the opportunity of seeing a work of the latter in London, or, 
indeed, anywhere, is itself an event of first-rate artistic im- 
portance. Monet, it is hardly necessary to say, stands for the 
effort to push further the analysis of visual effect, to render 
the force and vibrating colour of sunlight. He is often more 
experimentalist than successful artist, and one of the pictures 
here would be more in place in some museum of painting 
research than in a gallery of pictures. The other is in a 
different case, being harmonious in colour, a rendering of the 
purples and greens that tremble about in a half-lit spring 
grove, seen everywhere, except just where one is looking ; for the 
tacts of atmospheric colour can only be expressed in a kind of 
paradox; you must look away from a thing to see what its 
real colour is. 

The picture by Degas is of no questionable kind: it isa 
masterpiece. There might be a question, indeed, to those who 
can only feel on sure terms with things baptised beautiful by 
antiquity, or safe-conducted by an accepted subject; but for 
those who take beauty wherever it is to be found, and with a 
keener pleasure when it is neighboured by the common, or 
dissembled in the seeming trivial, here is a pleasure indeed. 
For composition, the repeated, varied theme of the glancing 
skirts and limbs, accented by black coats and dark double- 
basses, and culminating in the lovely bouquet of dancers in 
front; for character and expression, the part intense, part 
weary, figures of rehearsal, from the strained face and arms 
of the director, with a yawning figurante’s head behind it, to 
the relaxed forms of the onlookers; for incredible fineness of 
drawing and sense of relation, here a bit finished to the finger- 
nails, there aform lost and surmised in the dusty air and light 
of the stage ; for keenness of vision and strength of memory to 
note actions the most momentary and elusive,—for all these 
qualities, the picture isa triumph. This isthe impressionism 
popularly supposed to be unable to draw, and it is well once in 
a way that an earlier work like this should be seen to show 
what stringency of discipline permitted the freer handling of 
the later. It is a secondary point, but worthy of notice, that 
the picture is a demonstration against all pedantry of 
technique; begun in black-and-white for an illustrated paper, 
it has somehow been transformed into colour by what may, 
for aught one can tell, be a mixture of body-colour, pastel, and 
oils; the effect is obtained, and that is the only law. 

Another example of drawing that beats the academic 
on his own ground, is that of Mr. Sargent. His nude figure 
has little in colour or quality to recommend it; but 
4s a study of form and action, it is study indeed. 





The drawing of the twisted body, of the legs and ankles, | 


is enough to close a drawing-school in despair. His 
Javanese dancer, again, is unholy enough in colour, but 
it is action drawn. But there is more than study on the 
walls ; and it is time to single out one or two works by mem- 
bers of the Club that are conspicuously successful as pictures. 
Mr. Steer is the author of two. He has learned or discovered 
for himself the secret of Monet, as a look at the play of colour 
in the beach or in the black dresses of White Wings will show. 
The sunset colours here, of course, are the subject, and in the 
drawing of the figures there is that curious spice of caricature 
that so often touches the work of this painter. There is very 
little of that in the other picture, The Ermine Sea, another 
evening effect. It is a very delicate rendering of breaking 
waves, with three little imps of children paddling about 
in the water. The rosy sand and the sea-blue are taken up 
and emphasised in their dress, and the whole thing is not 
only a bit of the dazzle of Nature, but a charming design as 
well, “ which,” as Euclid, in his chuckling way, says of his 
own problems when he has solved them, “ was to be done.” 

A landscape treating a somewhat like subject is Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s North Sea. It is in a scheme of colour that recalls 
previous works by the same artist, but none in which it has 
been so successfully handled. The flushed cumulus cloud and 
the whole effect of water and sky and sand make a noble design. 

There is one portrait in the gallery of singular merit, the 
Portrait of Mr. George Moore, by Mr. Walter Sickert. Itisa 
work that gives three several satisfactions. From a due 
distance it attracts first by its design and colour, and then 
arrests by its extraordinary expressiveness. Whether or not 
it is like its original, it is a notable piece of character-painting, 
and suggests how powerful a weapon lies in the hand of the 
painter if he chooses, in paint, to criticise the critic. But 
there is a third pleasure as well to be got from the 
picture, and that is when one gets, so to speak, inside the 
fence, and examines the handling,—how the drawing is built 
up, the deliberate skill and subtlety of the touches. Or re- 
solve it into colour patchwork ; no Turkey carpet could be finer. 

Another extremely pleasant “ arrangement” of a figure is 
Mr. C. W. Furse’s lady in a blue Chinese gown. The figure 
is posed with simplicity and distinction, and the note of colour 
of the head and hair against a blue background, going off into 
grey and brown behind the blue of the dress, is well thought 
of. Perhaps the enrichment of the dress comes forward too 
much, in an otherwise nicely balanced whole. 

And now, because of their modest scale and delicate 
character, particular attention should be drawn to two water- 
colours by Mr. H. B. Brabazon. Another reason is that the 
name of the artist is unknown to exhibitions, and he reveals 
what is nothing less than mastery over effect and medium. 
Turner is evidently the starting-point, Turner when he made 
free use of body as well as transparent colour on a tinted 
ground. It is a method that gives delicious results, and both 
sketches here are delightful in the tender atmospheric greys 
that lead up to the brighter notes. and the Venetian subject in 
its effect of composition as well. One will look with interest 
for this name in future exhibitions. 

Besides the pictures to which attention has been called for 
novelty or outstanding interest, there is plenty of sound work 
which need not be referred to in detail; but mention should 
be made of Mr. Roche’s lovely group of trees, of Mr. Mark 
Fisher’s Hampshire Dairy-Farm, Mr. Fred Brown’s vivid 
sketch of clouds clearing away after rain, 1 subject of quite 
historical interest in the season that is past, of a sketch of 
waves and coast by Mr. Henry, and of Mr. J. E. Christie’s ice- 
floes and evening light on the Thames. To make up for some 
of the losses or absences that threaten to make the Cluba 
narrowe1 body than it was—the absence, for instance, of some 
of the Glasgow men—there is an unwonted and welcome con- 
tribution from the ranks of the Arts and Crafts—two beautiful 
coloured reliefs by Messrs. Frampton and Bell—among them. 

D. S. M. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PLAYWRIGHT* 
THESE volumes form a curious, and in some respects highly 
suggestive, collection of theatrical reminiscences. They also 
contain the diary of a hard-working journalist and playwright 








* The Life and Reminiscences of E. L. Blanchard ; with Notes from the Diary of 
William Blanchard. By Clement Scott and Cecil Howard. 2 vols. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. 
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whose life is redeemed from commonplace by the romance that 
kept it pure and sound under circumstances which have led 
many a man into recklessness and dissipation. Edward Litt 
Leman Blanchard (who must not be confounded with Laman 
Blanchard), the son of William Blanchard the comedian, was 
born in 1820, and from early youth led the life of a literary 
Bohemian. When about sixteen, he borrowed half-a-crown 
from a friend, walked from Bristol to London, and began his 
dramatic career. In four years he is said to have produced 
thirty dramas, farces, and burlesques, and a number of panto- 
mimes. At the age of twenty-one, he edited Chambers’s 
London Journal, and in the course of a few years wrote a 
number of Guides, a drawing-room play, The Carpet-Bag and 
Sketch-Book for Woodin’s Entertainment, and The Seven Ages 
of Woman for Miss Emma Stanley, which “ made a world-wide 
reputation.” There was no form of Grub Street labour that 
he did not undertake; he wrote plays for £2 apiece,—what a 
contrast! exclaims his biographer, to the present period, when 
a successful dramatist may realise £20,000 from one piece alone! 
—wrote comic songs for a clown, acted as a purveyor of news 
about Vauxhall, wrote advertisements in verse and prose for 
the owner of a blacking recipe, assisted Bradshaw in his first 
Railway Guide, and was glad to add to his meagre receipts as 
a penny-a-liner. Reynolds, “ the most successful of penny- 
dreadfullists,’ was then in his prime, and Blanchard, with less 
success and more morality, followed in his steps. One day he 
was sitting over-a small publisher’s shop in Holywell Street, 
trying to write “ something cutting and moral,” when Bostock, 
the owner, entered the room, confessing that he was in great 
distress for money :— 

“«Have mercy on me, Mr. Blanchard! You don’t know the 
straits of mercantile men. Yow’re at work in your shirt-sleeves ; 
let me have your coat and waistcoat, to raise a few shillings on 
them. Sparks will soon close his warehouse, and if I don’t work 
to-morrow we can’t get the novel out next week, and I have no 
paper at all. Your things can be taken out a little after six, as 
my boy Ezekiel is going to bring home some money.’—The author 
took off his waistcoat, and then Bostock hastily remarked : ‘I am 
ashamed to make such a request, as you are so kind and affable, 
but could I beg your boots too? With an illustrated Bible 
upstairs and your things I can easily get the sovereign. — Have 
you a pair of slippers ?,—‘No; but there’s an old rug in the next 
room,—can’t you rest your feet on that? Ill have everything out 
at the time I’ve named.’—‘ Well, don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar, laughingly exclaimed the author. ‘Mind, boots, waist- 
coat, and coat by a quarter past six,as I have to get up to the 
Yorkshire Stingo to hear Bob Glindon and Kitty Tunsfall sing.’” 
Bostock returned after a long time, acknowledged that he had 
been unsuccessful, and wished to add to his obligations by 
borrowing Blanchard’s trousers. The request was too impu- 
dent even for his good-nature, and having neither coat, waist- 
coat, nor boots, he was forced to remain in his prison until 
the evening of the next day, when a friend released him. 

A story like this recalls the time when Johnson walked the 
streets with Savage for lack of a night’s lodging, and Boyse 
wrote his verses in bed while his clothes were in pawn. There 
are no evidences that Blanchard himself was extravagant ; 
there are abundant proofs that he was never idle; and yet 
this prolific writer of pantomimes and farces appears to have 
been frequently without money in his early days. He was 
glad, we read, to receive an odd 5s. from Marryat for Chat, 
a halfpenny weekly for which few got paid; and when in his 
twenty-ninth year, there is the following curious entry in 
his diary :—“‘ Bought Chat, with Mr. Hodge for partner; 
arrange for contributions to Chat, 7s. 6d. per week to run on 
for garments.” And a month later, he writes :— Obtain 
coat from Hodge for Chat, 30s.” Three years later, he 
laments that there is “not a penny in the house, and little 
prospect of immediate supply.” At thirty-five, the poor man 
is “quite upset, entirely through money-matters.” At forty- 
eight, he spent 140 days on the Hra Almanack:, and received 
£30 for his toil,—“ very laboriously earned,” is his patient 
comment. Not until he was upwards of forty did this hard- 
working man’s income reach £300; and through all those 
weary years, his “revenue,” as he calls it, was made less by 
the “ ceaseless claims ” of an idle brother and his family. At 
fifty, his income rose to £371; but he writes that he has 
always six in family to keep, and other claims upon his purse. 

These volumes, indeed, would seem to show that while 
popular authors, playwrights, and actors receive very large 
incomes in our time, men who live to please, and have failed 
to win a conspicuous name, are not more fortunate than their 
brethren in the days of Goldsmith. We seem to be living in 





those days rather than in our own, as we read the dismal 
entries in Blanchard’s diary of two favourite comic-singers, 
and of an author who had written “scores of melodramas,” 
dying in the workhouse, and of a dramatist, who is also said 
to have been a scholar and journalist of great talent, dying 
in extreme poverty. Blanchard produced the Drury Lane 
pantomimes—“ Annuals,” he called them—for thirty-seven 
successive years, and in his own line was a thoroughly com- 
petent and useful writer; yet he was seldom adequately 
remunerated for his labour, and it is pitiful to read of his 
receiving, when in middle life, from a theatrical journal £3 15s. 
“for two weeks’ hard work.” Happily, he was blessed with a 
cheerful temper that kept him youthful almost to the last. 
He was a charming companion, with a delightful faculty of 
story-telling, and if not always wise in the choice of friends, 
was one of the friendliest of men. 

With all his sociability, Blanchard did not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, and the love-affair which formed the romance 
of his life was “ too sacred a chapter in his life’s history even 
for his familiar friends.” One entry from the diary, thoroughly 
sincere no doubt, but not a little “ stagey ” in expression, shall 
be quoted. At this time Blanchard had reached the mature 
age of thirty-five :— 

“ Off for South Coast ; London Bridge Station at two. Arrive 
at five, and go direct to Old Swan Inn in Hastings. Tea, and 
thence to the Heart’s Agapemone; happiness and home beyond 
my hopes. Thrilling meeting; stroll by starlight by the beach. 
Old times and old loves recalled ; the attachment of sixteen years 
found not to have abated one jot of warmth; fidelity yet in the 
world. At night rest in the Temple of Thought in her room, 
which had been given up for my use. Little sleep in consequence 
of the delicious reveries indulged in. Awakened early in the 
morning by her voice.” 

Then he writes of ‘the floodgates of old sympathies pouring 
forth all its gushing happiness over the almost crushed heart 
of the dreamer,” and of “hearts plighted, united, delighted.” 
Indeed, Blanchard raves like a love-sick youth of eighteen. 
Another visit to Hastings leads him to say that the crisis of 
his fate is apparently approaching, and “ the pangs of the past 
are more than atoned for.” About the things that he felt 
most, he was always reticent; but he writes of the struggle 
between love and duty, and how the latter conquered. With 
the heavy burdens upon him, one of which was a pleasant one, 
for never son loved a mother more, he did not feel justified 
in marrying, and so he bore his burden bravely and in silence. 

Later on, Carina goes to New Zealand, and the diary has 
this entry :—“ Hear from Carina the somewhat startling news 
of her marriage, and that she is now Mrs.‘ Howard.’ Strange 
chapter in a strange history, poor girl; but feel she has acted 
wisely.” Years passed on, and it was not until Blanchard was 
fifty-three, and Carina returned to England a widow, that the 
lovers were united :— 

“Who would have dreamed,” writes Mr. Scott, “that the man 
as we knew him, the sunny, light-hearted, affectionate companion, 
full of anecdotes, apparently without a care in the world, left us 
at night to return to a home to face despair such as would have 
crushed the strongest of us? Who could conceive that this generous 
creature was supporting out of his slender earnings innumerable 
relations, and restoring again and again the ruins of a shattered 
home? But it isa long lane that has no turning. The sorrows 
allotted in life to some of us do not last for ever; and Blanchard, 
after years of patient fidelity, won the joy for which he had 
longed in vain. His romance of a life had a most dramatic 
moment, which he once confided to me. Far away in the wilds of 
New Zealand, the beloved Carina, so often referred to in the 
diary, was taken suddenly ill. She was quartered in a rough but 
homely’ hut, which, as so often happens in the Colonies, was 
papered with scraps of newspapers from home. Opening her 
eyes after the delirium of fever, when tossing on her restless 
couch, the eyes of Carina fell on some verses signed ‘E. L. B. 
In this heart-felt poem was the wail of a constant but almost 
broken-hearted man, ‘Come back to me!’ That poetic prayer 
was answered, for she did come back. The child-lovers were 
reunited, and Carina gave to this lonely, dispirited, and forlorn 
man the happiest hours of his honourable but desperate life.” 

Mr. Clement Scott has done well to publish this record of 
his friend. Heobserves that the diary bridges over the blank 
period of unwritten theatrical history between Macready and 
Henry Irving. If so, this is as much, or even more, due to 
Mr. Cecil Howard’s notes than to Blanchard’s diary, since 2 
large number of the notices it contains are too slight to be of 
value. In the second volume, the too copious diary becomes 2 
mass of obituaries, which owe whatever interest they possess to 
Mr. Howard’s supplementary information. His notes are very 


copious, and will prove of service to the historian of the modern 
stage. But the book needs careful revision, since the list of 
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errata that follows the preface represents very imperfectly 
the inaccuracies of the work. In the first edition of a book 
so crowded with dates and names, mistakes are hardly to be 
avoided, and there are none perhaps which cannot readily be 


corrected. 





JUDGE MORRIS’S “GREAT COMMANDERS.”* 

Ir is always interesting as a study of human nature, to observe 
the different effects which their professional habits and 
training exercise upon men. They are by no means always 
the same for the same profession with different men. The 
soldier may show himself, in matters extraneous to his pro- 
fession, combative or disciplined. The parson is sometimes 
obviously more charitable, sometimes as obviously more 
dogmatic, because of his ordinary occupations. Similarly, we 
have had occasion to notice that a Judge off the Bench is 
sometimes judicial in his weighing of evidence, and sometimes 
evinces chiefly a disposition, acquired by long habits of laying 
down the law. Weare led into these reflections by a careful 
study of Judge O’Connor Morris’s work. His friend, a soldier 
who suppligs him with a rather interesting introduction on 
the career of Gustavus Adolphus, says justly enough, that it 
ought to be a great advantage to us to have the guidance 
through the bewildering paths of history, and through the con- 
flicting evidence which abounds more especially in the history 
of battles and campaigns, of one who is a trained expert in 
sifting the statements of disputing witnesses. 

Unfortunately, we have been unable, at any time throughout 
our study of the Judge’s volume, to divest ourselves of the 
feeling that its most conspicuous feature is rather a tendency 
to lay down the law, and to treat any one who has the mis- 
fortune to differ from him on any point whatever, as though 
the sceptic were a criminal. on whom it was the Judge’s pain- 
ful duty to pass sentence, than any very exhaustive examina- 
tion of the whole of the available evidence. In any case, the 
task which Judge Morris has attempted is one of supreme 
difficulty. It is not possible to describe in such a way as to 
be of much use to the “ real student ” to whom Judge Morris 
always appeals, or rather, whom he identifies with all his own 
opinions, such an immense number of campaigns as he has 
dealt with, in the few pages of his volume. As a mere 
sketch of the broad characteristics of Turenne, Marlborough, 
Frederick, Wellington, Napoleon, and Moltke, the work has 
much interest, and where the evidence is at all fairly dealt 
with, with something like exhaustive study of the known 
materials, it is instructive. 

Now, from this point of view it seems to us that Judge 
Morris has succeeded quite as reasonably well as could be 
expected, as long as he is dealing with more distant times and 
with periods in regard to which the mass of evidence we 
possess is necessarily much less complete than it is in regard 
to later events. The nearer he approaches to our own times, 
however, the more does he seem to us to dispense with the 
necessity of weighing all the evidence, and looking at the 
several questions with which he deals with a judicial im- 
partiality, the more does he tend to replace this invaluable 
method by merely laying down the law. Broadly speaking, 
we do not think it would be unfair to warn his readers that in 
almost every instance where he is especially emphatic and 
positive in his judicial dicta, he is little to be trusted 
a3 an authority. In one very notable case, he contradicts 
himself without realising it, in two equally emphatic sentences. 
On p. 324, in reference to Wellington’s not having himself 
designed to occupy Quatre Bras until his army was con- 
centrated, he tells us :—‘'The wide interval from Nivelles to 
Quatre Bras, and thence by the main road to Sombreffe—the 
communication with the Prussians—was to be left uncovered, 
and whatever mere partisans may urge, there is not a word 
to be said for this strategy.” Yet on the very next page 
he tells us that he can see “no answer to the profound 
remark” of Napoleon that, “outmanceuvred as they had 
been on the 15th, Blucher ought not to have made for 
Sombreffe, ‘already under the guns of his enemy,’ and 
Wellington ought not to have tried to join him.” Now, 
a little consideration by any thoughtful reader will show 
that, in making this remark, Napoleon entirely justifies 
Wellington’s original view that Quatre Bras was not the place 
on which his army ought to have concentrated. In fact, 
Wellington, in the very proposal which is so unhesitatingly 
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condemned, was in even more complete accord with Napoleon’s 
view of his proper course of action than is implied by this 
statement. For Napoleon in all his earlier orders took for 
granted that Ney would find Quatre Bras unoccupied. Those 
“subordinates of the Duke” who, as we are told on p. 324, 
“interpreted the situation better than their chief,” were, in 
fact, acting in a way which Napoleon regarded as mistaken. 
It would be impossible here to discuss the circumstances 
which induced Blucher to act as he did in this matter. Cer- 
tainly, at all events, it is not for Englishmen to condemn him. 
If the Duke was deceived, as he certainly was, Judge Morris 
has not penetrated the reasons why he was deceived. We 
have no doubt at all, moreover, that he is, in a strategical 
sense, wrong in condemning that retreat of the Prussian 
army on Wavre, and the move from thence on Waterloo, of 
which Napoleon has himself spoken as one of the rarest inspira- 
tions of war. He evidently has never considered how the 
danger of the separation of two allied armies which are able to 
communicate with one another, is modified when the army 
which has to attempt to move in between them is confronted 
by a district “impassable for masses and for artillery,” such 
as was that Dyle district over which Napoleon would have had 
to move if he were to strike in between Wavre and Waterloo. 


Much more serious, however, in regard to this Waterloo 
campaign, to which, alone of all the campaigns he describes, 
Judge Morris has devoted a space which might have 
enabled him to give at least an adequate sketch of its 
nature, is the complete ignoring of the most valuable 
part of those “contemporaneous documents the genuine- 
ness of which is not doubtful,” on which he professes 
to rely. He seems never to have seen the series of 
letters from Blucher to Miiffling which have of late years 
been published by Von Ollech, and accordingly he not 
unfrequently treats us to pure fiction instead of fact. It is 
quite certain that Blucher never promised Wellington “to 
come up in line at Waterloo ‘with his whole army’ by the 
‘forenoon at latest.’” It is not merely that the fictitious letter 
from which these words are quoted cannot be traced, but that 
the undoubtedly genuine letters are absolutely inconsistent 
with it. The tendency at every moment to lay down the law 
in regard to this campaign is everywhere conspicuous. The 
tendency fairly to weigh evidence is equally absent. It is 
certainly not the case that those only disbelieve in Napoleon’s 
having sent to D’Erlon an order for the disastrous march he 
made on June 16th, who seek “to censure Napoleon and 
excuse Wellington ” (note, p. 329). We ourselves, for instance, 
distinctly believe that if that order had been delivered, as we 
believe it was intended to be, not to D’Erlon, but to Ney, 
Wellington would have been beaten at Quatre Bras, and pro- 
bably Blucher’s army would have been annihilated at Ligny. 
We have, therefore, by no means that motive for holding our 
opinion on the subject which the Judge alleges against all who 
differ from him. He completely ignores all the evidence on 
which we rely in forming our opinion. This is onlya specimen 
of the way in which throughout the book the most reckless 
accusations of prejudice, base motives, or incompetence are 
flung out against any of those criminals who have the mis- 
fortune to differ from the conclusions of the Judge. 

Apart from this weakness, our chief complaint against the 
book throughout is a tendency precisely analogous to that 
of which he complains in Charras, to treat war as a purely 
abstract science, and to praise or condemn Generals, not in 
accordance with the extent to which they have dealt with the 
whole of the facts before them and “ organised victory,” but 
in proportion to the extent to which they have adhered to 
some ideal abstract rules. Thus, Marlborough’s great march 
on Blenheim, which saved the Austrian Empire and half- 
ruined France, is scarcely admitted to have been a really great 
achievement at all, because in making it Marlborough counted 
on the fact that certain French Generals who, if they had 
been very able soldiers, could have given him a great deal of 
trouble, were nothing of the kind.. His criticism of Von 
Moltke is just of the same kind. He applies to Von 
Moltke’s action in 1866 a certain criticism of Napoleon’s on 
one of Frederick’s campaigns, very familiar undoubtedly to 
the great German, but such as, under all the circumstances of 
the case, had hardly any bearing whatever on the wisdom of 
the decision taken for the advance of the German armies. We 
may, however, spare ourselves a discussion of this subject, for 
which we cannot afford space, because Lord Wolseley has 
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recently, in the United Service Magazine, dealt specifically with 
the kind of criticism in this matter which is represented by 
the Judge. 

It would give us the greatest possible pleasure to be able 
to speak more warmly about a work which shows the results 
of many years of careful reading and of earnest study. On 
the whole, however, we are afraid that we must say that, with 
a possible exception in favour of the accounts given of the 
wars of Turenne and Frederick, we fear that the Judge isa 
misleading and dangerous guide. Had he limited himself to 
summing up the mere characteristics of the great soldiers he 
has described, we should find little ground of difference from 
him. His estimates of them seem to us to be in the main 
just. We should, however, be exceedingly sorry that the 
English public should learn to judge of the character of mili- 
tary operations on the principles which are here laid down. 
We fear that if Judge Morris’s rules of war were applied as 
he applies them, Macaulay’s notion that the most effective 
way of winning victory is to violate all “the rules of war,” 
would have much justification. 





TURNER’S “SOUTHERN COAST.”* 


Messrs. VirRTUE have taken in hand the republication of 
certain of those works of picturesque topography for which 
Turner made drawings, and of which the original plates have 
come into their possession. The plates, of course, are not 
what they once were; but those who wish to possess those 
works, and cannot afford, say, £90 for a first-rate set of proofs, 
will no doubt be glad to have a reasonably good set of im- 
pressions at a reasonable price. The Seine and the Loire 
and the Richmondshire have already appeared, and are now 
followed by the Southern Coast, which, in the original 
order of production, fell between th» other two. The 
present edition omits the drawings by other artists than 
Turner which appeared in the original work, and the letter- 
press to that, written by Mr. W. Combe, author of Dr. 
Syntax, is superseded by short notes about the various 
places. It appears that Turner himself was anxious to 
write the descriptions, and did send in a specimen. This was 
as difficult to construe as his famous lectures on perspective, 
and Mr. Combe, to whom the manuscript was entrusted for 
correction, wrote to the publisher to say that Mr. Turner’s 
account was the most extraordinary composition he had ever 
read. ‘It is impossible,” he adds, “for me to correct it, for 
in some parts I do not understand it.” He did his best; 
but was interrupted by a note from the publisher requesting 
him “not to insert a syllable of Mr. Turner’s writing.” 
Turner seems, baulked in prose, to have wreaked himself on 
verse; and one of his longest excursions that way is descriptive 
of the Southern Coast scenes. For instance, here is the 
drawing of Poole :— 
“ A sandy heath, whose deep-worn road 

Sustains the groaning waggon’s ponderous load; 

This branches southwards at the point of Thule, 

Forms the harbour of the town of Poole.” 
The correspondence referred to above, is given by Mr. Huish 
in his introduction to the present issue, with other facts about 
the business arrangements between Turner and his publishers. 
The original promoters were the brothers Cooke, who also 
engraved the greater number of the plates. The Cookes 
were not among the best line-engravers after Turner, and in 
his next large undertaking of the kind, the England and 
Wales, while he employed Miller, Wallis, and Goodall, who 
engraved one or two of the plates for this volume, he entrusted 
none of the plates to the Cookes. The Southern Coast, like 
the Liber Studiorum, which was partly a contemporary in 
issue, came out irregularly in parts. The issue began in 1814, 
and was not complete till 1826, the publication changing hands 
in the interval. 

Mr. Huish also recalls the fact that it was while Turner 
was making the drawings for this series that Mr. Cyrus 
Redding met him. Readers of Thornbury’s scrap-book on the 
life of Turner will remember that some of its most vivid pages 
are the notes Redding put together of his observation of 
Turner’s ways and methods. There is, for instance, that 
description of the boating-party in rough weather, when 
almost everybody else was incapable, but Turner sat imper- 
turbable, with the waves breaking over him and the wind 
~* The Southern Coast of England. Illustrated Re Line-Engravings, after 
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tearing at his- paper, making what seemed to be written notes. 
rather than a sketch. The sketches, Redding tells us, were 
generally a set of summary scratches that would have borne 
little meaning to any one but the author,—“a kind of short- 
hand, which he deciphered in his studio.” 'The well-known 
Crossing the Brook and St. Mawes, in the National Gallery, 
are among the few large pictures he made from materials 
collected on this expedition. 

In reviewing the reissue of the Richmondshire, we drew 
attention to the limits imposed on an artist by this 
kind of work. The necessity for making in each case a 
recognisable view of a place that local pride or tourist 
curiosity can identify, is a serious handicap; the scene that 
to an artist would be of pictorial importance, may have no 
traditional or other claim to be written about or visited; and: 
of purely picturesque material, it is rather the sudden and 
unusual that is popular than the strictly beautiful. Turner, 
it is true, had elaborated a most cunning armoury of devices 
for getting the better of a bad subject ; he made accomplices 
of sun and clouds, and seized on all the accidental element of 
foreground objects and figures to make his uncompromising 
subject play hide-and-seek in the general pictorial tangle. 
But it is a method that has its limits; and often, as one 
admires particular bits of by-play, one becomes all the 
more keenly aware of the discomfortable struggle the 
painter playing topographer has been reduced to. It is 
like some singer who is down on the programme to render 
“Home, Sweet Home” to a mixed audience. There is the 
gallery, eager to have its heart warmed by the subject, and its 
sense of recognition tickled by a melody it has heard before; 
but there also are the stalls, to be appeased by some display of 
art,—hence trills and excursions disguising a threadbare theme. 
So does Turner affect to play “ Home, Sweet Home” about this 
country, while all the while appealing, by roulade and varia- 
tion, to other than the topographic sense, and with fluctuating 
success. These considerations still hold of the Southern Coast, 
as they did of inland subjects, but not so strongly, because in 
a coast-scene the accidental element is so much more freely 
present. There is always the variable sea to play with; and,. 
with less challenge than a grove of trees, the floating masses 
and lines of shipping can be scattered and collected to hide an 
obtrusive mistake in the town, or disguise an indiscretion in 
the configuration of the coast. In the Southern Coast, Turner 
has redressed the carelessness of Nature with very varying: 
success: sometimes he seems to have been quite paralysed, as 
in the Weymouth, where it is difficult to understand what he 
would be at with a collection of objects that is certainly not 
a picture ; but, on the other hand, in the Mount Edgcumbe he 
has one of those naturally fine dispositions of coast heaped 
up behind his sea, which he knows how to enrich in effect by 
boats wallowing half-buried in a coil of waves, contrasted 
with a steady-riding three-decker. This is the kind of subject 
one imagines him working out, commission or no commission.. 
Of others, one prefers to doubt. 





MY WATER-CURE.* 
Nor even Thales of Miletus, nor that more modern philoso- 
pher, Sir Wilfred Lawson, has preached the doctrine of water 
with more energy and sincere conviction than Pfarrer Kneipp, 
the parish-priest of Worishofen, in Bavaria. For thirty years 
this priest and physician has not only preached but practised 
his water-cure, and the results of his long experience have- 
been summed up in the little work, Meine Wasserkur, which, 
we are told, has run through no fewer than thirty editions in 
Germany, and which is now presented to the English public 
in an English dress. So far as internal evidence goes, the 
translator seems to have done his work excellently well. 
Whether it was worth doing at all, is more a question 
for doctors to decide than for critics ; but inasmuch as the 
author writes, not as one of the medical profession, or 
as one addressing that profession, but as one of the 
outside public who addresses that public in such simple 
and unscientific language as they understand, appealing 
rather to their common-sense than to their knowledge of 
therapeutics, we may safely consider the work from that 
broader point of view without trespassing on the ground 
of medical controversy. Moreover, the work has an interest 
of its own, apart from its possible value as an exposi- 
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tion of a healing power. It is impossible to read the 
simple story of Pfarrer Kneipp, his account of his first dis- 
covery of the healing properties of water, his first experiments, 
and the gradual growth of the curative system which he built 
upon them, without being convinced at least of the man’s 
perfect sincerity and single-hearted intentions. To day, when, 
according to the translator, hundreds of people flock to 
Worishofen to consult him, from the humblest peasant to Baron 
N. Rothschild himself, the Pfarrer still continues to live the 
same simple life, still continues to labour at the ordinary 
duties of his priestly vocation, and still attends to the wants of 
all his visitors, asking of them a purely nominal fee in return, 
or often nothing at all. It is evident that he believes that he 
has a message for the world, and the message of such an 
enthusiast is never without interest, even though the im- 
portance of the truth that it contains is not so great as 
he believes. Also, we may add, the good Pfarrer, in his sim- 
plicity of ideas and diction, is sometimes really amusing. 


Two great merits at least are possessed by this water-cure. 
It is extremely cheap and within the reach of the poorest ; and, 
owing to th¢extreme caution and moderation which its inventor 
counsels in its practice, it is probably perfectly innocuous. 
Most people will discover that in following the ordinaryrules for 
cleanliness, they have, without knowing it, been practising the 
cardinal rules for health as set forth by Pfarrer Kneipp. One is 
tempted to suspect that the Bavarians in general have no great 
love for water, when we find the most ordinary and necessary 
forms of ablution so strongly insisted on. Three of the prescrip- 
tions, however, are original and opposed to general practice. 
The chief one is that of walking barefooted, either in the wet 
grass or snow, for a certain length of time every day. It is 
advisable, also, to walk bareheaded, and the sight of the 
Pfarrer’s patients as they promenaded through the meadows 
with their hats in one hand and their boots in the other, seems 
to have impressed the translator very much indeed. Another 
rule is that of not wearing any woollen material next to the 
skin, but only coarse linen or cotton. And the third is, 
never to dry oneself after bathing, but to put on the 
clothes while the body is still wet,—a proceeding which 
the author assures us helps the reaction, though why it 
should do so he rather fails to explain. Walking bare- 
footed in wet grass or snow is chiefly beneficial as a means 
of bracing the system, but it also effects cures in the case of 
such complaints as throat-affections, headaches, chilblains, 
and toothaches. ‘Quite recently,” he says, “a young girl 
came to me complaining of violent toothache. ‘If you will 
walk five minutes in the fresh-fallen snow, your toothache will 
speedily disappear,’ I said to her. She ran out into the 
garden and did so, whence she returned some ten minutes 
later with the joyful announcement that her toothache was 
completely gone.” That is quite possible, and, as the Pfarrer 
tells us that it was so, we are quite willing to believe it; only, 
—we would suggest that the remedy is rather an inadequate 
one for every kind of toothache. Imagine the result upon a 
badly decayed molar of walking barefooted in the snow! 
On the whole, we would incline to the more certain and 
efficacious, if more painful, method of a visit to the dentist 
and the extraction of the tooth. The rule that forbids the 
use of towels is the most curious of all, as it is so directly 
contrary to all the recognised ideas of the best way of 
avoiding cold. It is true that the Pfarrer enjoins a little 
gentle exercise after every ablution of the body, and that he 
explains that the friction of the coarse linen upon the wet 
skin makes up for the use of the coarser and more violent 
method of towelling; but the idea of getting into one’s clothes 
still wet will commend itself to no one but a schoolboy. The 
various methods of using cold water are described with the 
greatest possible minuteness, and are hedged round with 
such manifold precautions that a patient is hardly likely 
to do himself an injury. They are called affusions, 
and are divided into knee affusions, upper, lower, back, 
and complete affusions. Judging from the letterpress and 
the accompanying diagrams, they consist merely in the 
pouring of water from a can over one portion of the 
body, a practice which has to be repeated at regular but 
not very frequent intervals. Simple as these methods are, 
their inventor claims to have made the most miraculous cures 
by their aid. Most of the cures, however, that are quoted 
Seem to us to come under one of two heads. Either the 
patient was suffering from the mistakes of another physician 











who had been treating him for an ailment from which he did 
not really suffer; or the malady was in reality a purely 
nervous one, and susceptible, as are most nervous maladies, of 
immediate improvement under a healthy and strengthening 
regimen. The list of diseases which the system professes 
to cure contains many that can come under neither of 
these heads, and we can only suppose that the diag- 
nosis of the Pfarrer has been at fault. It is difficult 
to believe that the use of cold water, however elaborately 
applied, can have any permanent effect upon consumption, 
spinal complaints, or insanity—though it is not hard to 
imagine that it has proved successful in cases of nervous 
headaches, hypochondriasis, and delirium tremens. The 
Pfarrer, it should be said, does not confine himself alto- 
gether to water. He has a considerable knowledge of the 
healing properties of common herbs, and is skilled in the 
preparation of “simples.” Fennel, shave-grass, and juniper 
are favourite drugs, and play a conspicuous part in his treat- 
ment of the more serious ailments. 

It is wonderful how eagerly the world catches at any new 
idea of this kind that promises it health and a cessation from 
its present suffering. Some of the largest fortunes that have 
ever been made, have been derived from vending a patent 
pill, or some occult and harmless ointment. Quacks and 
charlatans who promise us health, get even a more attentive 
hearing than the cheats who promise us wealth. Pfarrer 
Kneipp is neither quack nor charlatan. He professes no 
secret remedy, he has no marvellous recipe for healing oint- 
ments, nor does he sell electricity in red and green bottles. 
He simply preaches the gospel of cleanliness, of moderation, 
and of hard work for the body; and because he has found 
in it health for himself, he is anxious that others should 
find their health there also. No gain accrues to him 
personally, however his native village may profit through 
his means; and such measure of fame as may have 
fallen to his lot, can hardly compensate him for the 
incessant toil and labour that he has undertaken. The 
picture that the translator gives in his preface of the 
pastor at home, is a very pleasant one to contemplate. 
Perhaps in the description of the man himself may be found, 
to a certain extent, the solution of his success. He has a 
commanding presence, which inspires trust and obedience. 
“There was something positively majestic about him,” the 
translator writes; “his eye looks as though it could penetrate 
the inmost workings of the soul.” Suck a man is likely to 
impose upon his fellow-men,—to impose, that is to say, in the 
best sense of the word. If he himself is too credulous of his 
power to do good, the failing can hardly be accounted as a 
fault, for in it lies the chief secret of his power to do good 
at all. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
WE welcome back M. Gabriel Monod to the Contemporary, 
from which he has been absent for a twelvemonth, not writing, 
as he says, simply because there has been nothing in French 
politics to write about. There is but little even now, if we 
may judge from his article, which is hardly up to his usual 
form, at least in interest for the student of politics. M. Monod 
gives us, however, a reasonable explanation of the strong 
current of Protectionist feeling which has set in in France. 
It is due, he says, in the first place, to the severe competition 
which the French agriculturist, like the English, has had to 
meet, and which has greatly exasperated the food-growing 
peasantry. Their influence was checked for a long while by 
the vine-growers, who wanted Free-trade; but the phylloxera 
came, and with it the import of cheap Spanish and Italian wine, 
before which the vine-growers gave way. Moreover, the whole 
country has learned to confuse patriotism with Protection, and a 
heavy tariff is regarded as a check to the prosperity of countries, 
notably Germany and Italy, which are using their commer- 
cial wealth to develop their military resources in antagonism 
to France. The Ministry, though Free-trader by conviction, 
eagerly seized on the desire for a high tariff to strengthen its 
own position, and has been left for a time long in the annals 
of the Republic, free from opposition, which will, however, 
M. Monod thinks, rise again the moment the full effect of the 
tariff has been felt, through the expiration of the Commercial 
Treaties, in raising the price of necessary articles of life.-—— 
Mr. Dunckley’s analysis of M. de Laveleye’s book on Demo- 
cratic Government, a book which ought to be well translated, 
brings out with force the fear which that writer entertains 
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that democracy may extinguish liberty. It gives such awful 
strength to the central power :— 

“The central authority, M. de Laveleye points out, is to-day, 

even in free countries, infinitely more powerful and more absolute 
than the Royalty of the Middle Ages. The mechanism of the 
Government was then so imperfect that it could not enforce 
the execution of its orders. There were then no functionaries 
everywhere at its disposal ready to compel obedience in the re- 
motest corners of the land. Wherever it went it found itself in 
the presence of powerful feudal families and free cities, which 
were able behind their walls to defend themselves by force against 
the enterprises of the Sovereign. Above all, it had not at its dis- 
posal the essential instrument of despotism—a standing army. 
To-day the State is supreme, and in some sense absolute. Deriving 
its power from the people, it is armed with their omnipotence, 
and, doing so much for them, it will soon leave nothing of a public 
kind to be done by themselves.” 
That is true, and is much too often forgotten, especially in 
England, where, as Mr. Dunckley puts it, people “no longer 
resist the intervention of Government, but rather invite it.” 
M. de Laveleye, though not altogether pessimist, has, one can 
perceive, only a faint hope. Mr. George Russell’s account 
of Archbishop Tait, though eulogistic as to his personal 
character, is not altogether appreciative as to his conduct in 
his great See. He finds him to have been throughout a 
Scotch Presbyterian, with a firm belief in Hrastianism as a 
principle :— 

“ Throughout the interminable debates [on Colenso], he appears 
exactly as he was in old days at Balliol and Rugby, and as he re- 
mained to the end. He was, to all appearance, constitutionally 
incapable of conceiving of the Catholic Church as a spiritual 
society, essentially distinct from, though accidentally allied with, 
the State; founded by our Lord Himself, and by Him endowed 
with a constitution, laws, and traditions of her own. This being 
so, of course it follows that he could not apprehend the English 
Church, or the South African Church, as being a part of that 
Universal Church, and having her share in that great birthright 
of self-governance. To Archbishop Tait’s mind the Church of 
England seems to have been a Department of the State, like the 
Customs or the Police; charged by law with the duty of main- 
taining such theological beliefs and moral practices as Parliament 
might, for the time being, approve; and subject in every question, 
however momentous, of doctrine or discipline, to the authority of 
tribunals which by the mouth of their chief officer spoke of ‘the 
Inferior Persons of the Trinity.’ It was this engrained Erastianism 
of the Bishop’s mind that made him so wholly unsympathetic to 
those who were fighting the battle of the Faith in South Africa.” 
That is substantially true, but Mr. Russell perhaps overlooks 
too much that there is a side of the Anglican Church on 
which Dr. Tait expressed almost exactly the position which 
she has accepted as a matter of fact, if not of doctrine. It is 
a little hard, too, to blame the Archbishop for only acting as 
a Peer of Parliament when ecclesiastical questions were in 
front. That has, ever since the Reform Bill, been the usual 
course of the Episcopate, and though we regret its necessity, 
we are by no means sure that habitual deviation from it 
would not in the end make of the Bishops party leaders. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre sends a most bright and interesting account of 
General Marbot, an officer who fought through all the Napo- 
leonic wars, and has left full memoirs. Nothing comes out 
so strongly in them as the weak point of all French armies 
in almost all ages, the absolute refusal of the highest officers 
to take orders from each other :— 

“They would not recognise any right of seniority among their 

ranks. None would serve under any other, however grave the 
crisis. In the retreat from Moscow, Junot would not come to the 
aid of Ney, near Smolensk; had he done so, the pursuing army 
would have been destroyed, and the French army saved. Later, 
Saint-Cyr refused to serve under Victor; and when Oudinot 
retook command of the Second Corps, Victor, rather than be 
under his command, separated from him with his men.” 
These jealousies lasted into the Second Empire, and supplied 
the main reason why Napoleon III., who knew himself to be 
no General, felt it indispensable to be with the Army, which 
his presence only embarrassed and impeded. 

Mr. Charles Lowe’s account of the German Press, in the 
Nineteenth Century, is terribly unfavourable. He says that, 
with the exception of the Cologne Gazette, it has little 
intelligence, little news, and little independence. It is 
dependent for information on “ Wolff's Bureau,” the Ger- 
man Reuter, which may be considered almost a Govern- 
ment institution, and it is forced by the official system 
into an attitude of almost slavish obedience to the higher 
bureaucracy. General Caprivi is disposed to let it alone, but 
Prince Bismarck used it almost at will, sometimes apparently 
bribing not only with information, but with cash. The greater 
part of the Press is, moreover, in Jewish hands, and the Jews 
are almost of necessity not favourable to the German system, 











and therefore less patriotic than the mass of the community. 
Mr. Lowe does not hold out much hope of improvement, and 
evidently considers that the Press is and will remain in 
Germany but a minor factor, partly from its own defects, and 
partly because opinion does not in reality govern.——Lord 
de Vesci, in “ Hibernia Pacata,” accepts the principle of Local 
Self-government in Ireland, but would temper it by a sugges. 
tion which seems to us unusually dangerous. Everybody 
admits that there must be a controlling power over the Local 
Councils, and, says the writer,— 

“It would be better that all cases of alleged neglect of duty 
or misconduct on the part of a Council or Union board should be 
brought before the two Judges of Assize when going circuit, 
with whom might sit for the purpose the county Chairman of 
Quarter-Sessions, or a Queen’s Counsel of a certain standing.” 
Surely the Judges are sufficiently exposed to popular criticism 
without imposing on them this most invidious duty——Sir 
George Chesney’s paper on the War Department is practi- 
cally a plea for its reorganisation upon the Indian system, 
—that is, under a Secretary of State for War, with a Council 
consisting of heads of departments each responsible for his 
own work. The views of these great officers should, he thinks, 
be published, as well as those of the Secretary of State. That 
last suggestion will be rejected by any Cabinet whatever, as 
wholly inconsistent with Ministerial responsibility; but for 
the rest, Sir George Chesney’s plan, worked out in some 
detail and with great knowledge, is one for the Parliamentary 
government of the Army. We have advocated that for years, 
but have rather less hope of seeing it carried than we had 
when we began. The passive resistance of the Crown and 
those interested in the present system, seems insuperable. 
Of the remaining articles in the number, the pleasantest 
is perhaps Sir Herbert Maxwell’s, on “Gardens.” The 
most important, however, are Mr. Champion’s “The Labour 
Platform at the Next Election,” and Lord Ribblesdale’s 
account of a long conversation with Mr. Parnell during 
a railway-journey. Mr. Champion declares that the Labour 
party will fight for a new Charter of Five Points, which are 
these :—‘ (1), The Hight-Hour Day; (2), the Land for the 
People; (3), the Abolition of the Workhouse; (4), Taxation of 
large incomes and inheritances; (5), Protective labour legisla- 
tion.” No.1 we all understand; No. 2 would take the shape 
of large expropriations of land, to be worked on a co- 
operative system; No. 3 means the pensioning of artisans, 
without payments by the artisan himself, the necessary money 
being found out of the poor-rate, supplemented by the profit 
derived from No. 4; No. 5 is an extension of the Factory 
Act, with an immense increase in the inspecting staff. 
Wise or unwise, and we think the third and fourth ex- 
cessively unwise, these are definite proposals capable of 
being debated. Mr. Champion, however, exaggerates the 
power of the working class to carry them, dealing with 
that class, as he does, as a unit. It is not a unit at all, 
even about the eight-hours working-day. The moment 
proposals so wide pass out of dreamland and into the hands 
of Parliamentary draftsmen, the most violent differences of 
opinion will manifest themselves in every class, the workmen 
included.—Lord Ribblesdale found Mr. Parnell, in August, 
1887, entirely devoted, in his conversation at least, to the 
economic question in Ireland. He even thought “resolute 
government without Home-rule a practicable policy if you get 
rid of Irish representation in the House of Commons, and 
have an able and courageous administrator in Ireland with a 
strong executive under him—no Irishmen—who would settle 
the land and develop the resources of the country, such as 
butter-factories, woollen trade, harbours and fisheries. Success 
would have to depend upon the material improvement of the 
conditions of the Irish people under such an administration, 
and upon the extent and volume of such material improve- 
ment...... He also spoke of Government forestry. Govern- 
ment was to employ labour in extensive trenching, draining; 
and planting, and he desired to see railway rates compulsorily 
lowered for the inward carriage of fish and the outward 
carriage of agricultural produce.” We fancy Mr. Parnell 
was intent on keeping to safe subjects, but he clearly cor- 
sidered that the poverty of Ireland was the first cause of its 
discontent. 

The Fortnightly is not as interesting as usual. The sensae 
tional article is one on “Crime in Paris,” by M. Hugues le Rous, 
which is, in fact, an essay with illustrations to prove that the 
children of drunkards inherit homicidal tendencies. Theit 
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consciences are callous. Dr. Garnier, the consulting surgeon 
to the Police Depét, is fully convinced of this; but the evidence 
is far from satisfactory, appearing to prove rather that the 
children of drunkards, if ill-treated and neglected, grow up 
bad. The fact that a child of six intimated his intention of 
killing his baby-brother, and was furiously hostile to him, is 
not exactly proof, especially as the father was not a drunkard, 
but a man who performed all his functions in life, and who, 
though friends habitually gave him too many sips, was never 
suspected even by his wife of drinking. The paper concludes 
with an account of the souteneurs, or “ bullies,” of Paris, 
whom the writer credits with some virtues, among others, 
fidelity to their victims. M.le Roux gives us the impres- 
sion of a man so overcome by the passion of pity, that he 
thinks all crime disease, and accepts as conclusive any facts 
which seem to favour his theory.——Mr. A. R. Wallace’s account 
of “ The Flowers and Forests of the Far West ” contains in this 
section little that is new, though it is beautifully written ; and 
Vernon Lee’s “An Highteenth-Century Singer ” (Vivarelli) 
tires us with its exaggeration of tone. Composers may be the 
equals of great poets, but a singer is only an executant of 
other men’s thought, and can hardly be great except in his 
gift. The wild admiration of the last century for men and 
women with the gift of affording pleasure was due, we fancy, 
mainly to the absence of intellectual interests, and consequent 
liability to ennui.—Perhaps the best-written, and certainly 
the most important, contribution to the Fortnightly is the fol- 
lowing letter from Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in- 
Chief in India :— 


‘“Srr,—In an article entitled ‘The Demoralisation of Russia,’ 
which appears in the October number of the Fortnightly Review, 
my views on the existing and future relations between England 
and Russia in Central Asia are described as ‘authoritative and 
optimistic ;’ and in another article entitled ‘ Peace or War ?’ pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review for the same month, the Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M.P., states that I, in common with 
such statesmen as the late Lord Lawrence, am perplexed how to 
defend India against the continued advance of Russia. I am not 
aware that my opinions on the points referred to have ever been 
laid before the public in an authoritative or any other form, and 
in my present position I have no intention of abandoning the 
reserve which official obligations impose on me. But this much I 
may perhaps permit myself to say without indiscretion. If by 
optimism is meant a full recognition of the danger to which our 
Eastern Empire is exposed, and a persistent advocacy of the 
timely preparation and reasonable precaution by which alone I 
believethese dangers can be adequately guarded against, I confess 
myself to be an optimist; and if perplexity means the repeated 
expression of very decided views on a matter to which I have de- 
voted the most earnest attention during the past ten years, I am 
certainly perplexed.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Frep. RoBerts.” 

The best thing in the New Review is Carlyle’s diary of an 
excursion to Paris, which is concluded in this number. It is 
very thin, querulous, and uninstructive, but the marvellous 
control of its author over words was never better illustrated. 
Here isaclass painted with a very broad brush, but accurately 
too :—= 


“ Bronze-dealer next, manufacturer rather,—the greatest (soi- 
disant) de Vunivers: Lord Ashburton in want of such things went 
in, 1 with him, and we walked through various long suites of 
pendules, statuettes, chandeliers, &c. &c.,—an ardent, greedy, acrid- 
looking person (he of ‘l’univers’) escorting us; almost frantic 
with the desire to sell to a milord for money. A vehement lean 
creature, evidently of talent in his kind, and of an eagerness—I 
have not seen such an hungry pair of eyes. We bought nothing ; 
I would not have had a gift of anything I saw there,—the best 
de Vunivers : ‘ tantis non egeo!’ Out at last, and I decided not to 
enter any other, but to sit outside and smoke. Next place, a still 
finer bronze concern; indisputably de Punivers,—but I wouldn’t 
enter ; sat smoking pleasantly in an old quaint street (Quartier du 
Temple somewhere) for three-quarters of an hour, and bought a 
glass of vin ordinaire (1d.) in the interim, and another for cocher, 
who seemed charmed and astonished. That suited me better than 
bronzes. But Lord Ashburton did buy a pendule and some fire or 
hearth apparatus here, all being so extremely good, and the chief 
man of the establishment, whom I soon after saw at the Hétel 
Meurice delivering his goods, seemed to me again a decidedly 
clever, sagacious, courageous, broad, and energetic man. Mem. I 
had been in a Bookseller’s (on Saturday), the cut of whose face 
indicated some talent, and a similar sincerity of greed and eager- 
hess, A reflection rose gradually that here, in the industrial 
class, is the real backbone of French society ; the truly ingenious 
and strong men of France are here, making money,—while the 
Politician, &c , &c., class is mere play-actorism, and will go to the 
devil by-and-by! ‘ Assuredly,’ as Mahomet says.” 


Blackwood has, among other papers, an exceedingly good 
account of a journey of twelve hundred miles up the Yangtse- 
Kiang, full of most nutritive description, and leaving on the 
mind the impression that China, besides being one of the 





most original of civilised countries, must be one of the most 
beautiful. We must, however, confine our extracts to the 
following passage, which, we think, may raise in some fowl- 
breeders a new appreciation of Chinese skill in disciplining 
their feathered flocks :— 

“During our stay at Hankow we visited a duck-farm. The 
process of keeping the ducks is very simple. A large wooden shed 
stands near the edge of the river, where the owner of the farm or 
an employee spends the night with his feathered friends. There 
must have been several thousands of ducks in the farm we visited. 
Before sunrise the door of the shed is opened, and out run the 
ducks, scrambling one over the other into the river, where they 
spend the day feeding. As soon as sunset approaches, from all 
parts of the river they come, for they wander far amongst the 
rushes and islands during the day, and there is still more hurry 
and scurry to get into the shed than there was to get out atdawn. 
The reason is simple. Immovable by the door sits the Chinaman, 
a long cane in his hand, and woe betide the last duck to enter, for 
down on its back comes the long bamboo with a pain-inflicting 
thud. In this way punctuality is ensured amongst the ducks.” 


Children could hardly have learned their lesson better than 
the ducks. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Little Wide-Awake. Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—We welcome the appearance of this old friend and 
favourite of the children. The young people like it, we find, as 
well as any—and it must be allowed that they have plenty of choice 
nowadays. Norcan we wonder. There is good reading, suited 
for various ages, in both the character of the matter and also of 
the type,—a point of no little importance. Young people want 
large print as much as old ones. Then the illustrations are 
excellent. The editor keeps up, we are glad to see, her sub- 
scribers’ kindly interest in a “ Little Wide-Awake Cot.” We 
commend Little Wide-Awake heartily to all who may not have made 
acquaintance with it. Another annual volume must not be 
forgotten—but we cannot remember whether we have seen it before 
—The Little Ones’ Own Beehive (Dean and Son). Here also there 
are many good things, both reading and pictures. Onward and 
Upward (Partridge and Co.) is a magazine for older readers. It 
describes itself as “The Journal of the Haddo House Associa- 
tion.” This Association is described in the first number by the 
Countess of Aberdeen (who is the editor of the periodical). Its 
object is to form a bond of union between working women, 
married or single, and their employers, and in fact all who are 
ready to take an interest in them. This is but an imperfect 
description of its objects, and we must refer readers to the 
magazine itself. 

Cassell’s Saturday Magazine (Cassell and Co.) supplies as large 
a fund of useful and entertaining reading as usual. There are 
“ complete stories,” to be reckoned by scores, even hundreds, and 
five serials,—to wit, “A Baffling Quest,” by Mr. Richard A. Dow- 
ling; “ By Right not Law,” by Mr. Robert H. Sherard ; “The Man 
with a Thumb,” by Mr. W. P. Hudson; “Olga’s Crime,” by Mr. 
Frank Barrett; and “Serjeant Von’s Chase” (from the Diary 
of Inspector Byrnes, Chief of the New York Detective Force). A 
number of papers, “ Representative Men at Home,” astonish us 
with the audacity of the interviewer. He is like the proverbial 
“sapper ;” nothing is sacred to him. An eminent Socialist (who 
seems to make the most of his property while he is permitted to 
enjoy it), a popular novelist, an equally popular dramatist, an 
Admiral of the Fleet, a leading caricaturist, and an ex-Lord 
Chancellor are among the victims. No one seems to have got 
beyond the mildest protest. Perhaps they like it, after all. Or 
are the unsuccessful interviews suppressed? There is a series of 
papers on “Remarkable Riots,” which will repay perusal, and 
another on “ Undercurrents of London Life.” 

The Art Journal. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)—This, the oldest of 
our Art periodicals, does not fail to maintain its reputation. The 
principal illustrations are eight etchings and four photogravures. 
Of the former, we may mention the frontispiece, “ Winter in 
Brabant,” by Mr. J. C. Farrer, after G. H. Boughton, and “ For God 
and King,” a very spirited battle-piece by Mr. A. P. Masse, after 
Mr. Stanley Berkeley ; of the latter, “ Maternity,” after Mr. George 
Hitchcock’s picture. Contemporary art is described and appre- 
ciated. The personal element is, of course, largely introduced, 
as the fashion of the day commands. There is a series of “ Draw- 
ings of Artists in their Studios,” and a series of papers, by Mr. 
J. F. Boyes, on “ Chiefs of our National Museums.” 








Weare glad to see The Rivulet Birthday-Book, compiled chiefly 
from Mr. T. T. Lynch’s “ Rivulet” and “ Theophilus Trinal,” 
&e., by Mr. Morell Theobald (Clarke and Co.) Mr. Lynch’s works, 
abounding in thoughts which, whatever their quaintness, were 
always of sterling value, lend themselves with especial felicity 
to a selection of this kind. 
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Garden-Craft, Old and New. By the late John D. Sedding. With 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russell. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co.)—The late John Sedding, over and 
above his eminence as an architect, was a man of many 
interests. He had one of those varied minds which are a 
source of infinite refreshment both to themselves and others. He 
was a man eminently to be loved, drawing to himself younger 
men, and developing them through help and sympathy in a way 
which is unfortunately more rare than it should be. And Mr. 
Sedding has been most fortunate in the writer of his memoir. 
All that was gracious and loveable in his character has been made 
even more so through the pen of Mr. E. F. Russell, who at the 
same time is entirely free from the sort of hero-worship which 
makes much of the memoir-writing of the day worthless and unreal. 
It is unusual to find so many sides of life combined in one man. 
His last and most important work, the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street, shows what rank he had attained to in 
his profession. If opinions vary on its artistic merits, they are 
at least expressed by men who know what good work means. Its 
originality and soundness are undeniable. As a man, Mr. Sedding 
will long be remembered as one who combined strong interest in 
the matters of this world with deep, unfeigned piety. For 
eleven years he was closely connected with the work of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, acting as churchwarden there from 1882 to 
1889. During these eleven years he played the organ on Sunday 
afternoons, for a service for young people, with a life and 
pathos which those who heard him will not soon forget. In 
his own household he was very greatly beloved, and when, within 
a short month, he and his wife were laid in their grave at West 
Wickham, there passed away an influence of goodness and beauty 
from the earth which made a profound impression on those privi- 
leged to live with it. As a landscape-gardener his views are 
not, perhaps, beyond question. His architectural training has 
something to answer for in this respect, as leading him to a 
somewhat undue admiration of the stiffer aspects of arrange- 
ments. Still, the great historical gardens, both of England and 
‘the Continent, err, if they do err, on this side; and on one point 
at least Mr. Sedding has grasped the true note of beauty in 
laying out a new garden. The house and garden, he says, 
“‘whether at a distance or near, should present a picture of a 
simple whole, in which each item should take its part without 
disturbing the individual expression of the ground.” How many 
mistakes would be avoided if this sound advice on the true accord 
of Nature and Art were more considered! So many enthusiastic 
jovers of the wild garden are apt to forget that bare fields cannot 
be made really “ wild” except by the wildness of neglect, and that 
Nature and Art must go hand-in-hand before any harmonious 
beauty can be attained. The book will be found to contain much 
useful knowledge and wise hints, all of which are given with the 
grace and style of a really able and cultured mind brought to 
bear on the subject; and all through the volume the reader will 
find interspersed charming historical reminiscences and delightful 
theories for the production of beautiful and harmonious ideals of 
the craft of gardening. 

Records of Yarlington. By T. E. Rogers. (Elliot Stock.)—The 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Bath and Wells shows in this little 
volume, the first form of which was a lecture, that the history of 
a country village need not of necessity be Dryasdustish, and 
need hardly even be parochial. Yarlington, in Somerset, is Mr. 
Rogers’s ‘‘ own village ” in more senses than one, and although it 
is not specially remarkable in many respects—it covers an area of 
about twelve hundred acres, and contains a population of about two 
hundred persons, while the only “ natural curiosity ” it can boast of 
is “a hole, swallet, or chasm, into which a winter brook discharges 
itself, and no mortal can say where the water again issues forth ” 
—its history is typical, and is told in a most interesting fashion. 
The vicissitudes of the Manor of Yarlington are well worth 
studying, and whoever wishes to read a romance of real property 
should read the story of “‘Madam Joan Berkeley: her Trials and 
Triumphs.” As, moreover, that eccentric politician and practical 
joker, the Duke of Leeds, who, as Lord Carmarthen, was Pitt’s 
Foreign Secretary between 1783 and 1791, was connected with 
Yarlington, Mr. Rogers has a great deal to say of him that is 
entertaining, if not specially edifying. 

The Success of Christian Missions. By Robert Young. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume is valuable as a collection of 
interesting quotations, if for no other reason. Mr. Young, 
although an earnest believer in Christian Missions, gives both 
sides of a deeply interesting and frequently recurring question ; 
and his volume may fairly, therefore, be regarded much in the 
same way as are Mr. Sydney Buxton’s well-known political 
“manuals.” Mr. Young is a Scotchman, and not the least 


interesting portion of his volume is that in which he indicates 
the attitude of the Church of Scotland towards Missions in the 
days of “ Moderate” ascendency. 
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“LIBERTY” 
YULE- — 
GIF 





| The Choicest and Most Varied 
| Assortment of 
| Artistic Presents in the 
Metropolis 
for 
ROX | PERSONAL ATTIRE 
| 


INDIA, TURKEY, 
CHINA, and JAPAN. 


New, Quaint, UNIQUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 


LIBERTY and CoO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


an 
HOME ADORNMENT. 


A Descriptive Book, containing 170 
Illustrations, ‘post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











RANCE.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Mademoiselle DIENY (Protestant), from Orleans, will be in LON DON 

from December 5th to 18th, and will be glad to call upon Parents wishing to place 

their — under her care, or to receive them at 3 Colville Houses, Talbot 
Road, W. Highest references to parents of old pupils. 
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| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


i 
SMEDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE, as Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





NUREMBERG 
AND 
ROTHENBURG. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by WILFRID BALL. 


The EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, December 7th, at the REM- 
BRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, kept by 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE, 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Care of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R EYE §, 


And How, to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illastrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF — 

—The Lancet, 


Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &. 





Illustrated Price-Last sent post-free on application, 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CREAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 


4d. (For the Million.) 4d. 


Premier Vino'ia Soap gives profuse, creamy, emollient lather. 4d. 
Premier Vinolia Soap is of rare and most delicate fragrance, 4d, 
Premier Vinolia Soap—no soda, sngar, spirit, irritating scents. 4d. 
Premier Vinolia Soap keeps the skin clear, velvety, smooth. 4d. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 
USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 








WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, &c. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the COL- 
LECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond Street, consisting of : — 

Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, &c.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, Stools, &c. ; 
Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantels, and other Articlesof Furniture. Metal 
Work, China, Delft, and other Ware ; Bronzes, Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, 
Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, Mezzotint Engravings, &c. 

A detailed Catalogue post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
; WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTIO N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


Bonus Year, 1 89 ' The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 














OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

q COLOURS.—The WINTER EXBIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892. 


TOREY INSTITUTE, LANCASTER.—REQUIRED, a 
PRINCIPAL, who must be thoroughly qualified to conduct Classes in 
Chemistry and Physics, and to take part in the General Work of the Institute. 
A Bachelor of Science preferred. Sa » £250 per oe lications, with 
testimonials, to be forwarded, before Saturday, December 12th, to the HON. 
SECRETARIES, Storey Institute, Lancaster. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—BYE-ELECTION to TWO 

-W CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 
ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARUEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 

on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the College, Brighton. 


| till ttadtatilen ilies Cc OL LE @&. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worms will be at 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., until December 10th, 























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 











AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classessma']. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts, 
Strictly inclusive terms, trom £100 a year.—Address, first, ““ MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—SELECT SCHOOL, 

with home comforts and careful supervision for YOUNG LADIES wishing 

to study modern Janguages inthe School, or at the High School. Great advantages 

for Music, Painting; thorough conversational French and German; references 

in England.—Apply, Mesdemoiselles HOFFHERR, Villa Beauséjour; or Miss 
TUKE, Bancroft, Hitchin. 














OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. — First-class 
SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS. Situated on hillside, facing sea, 
sheltered by hills and woods. Principal: Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Indi- 
vidual care and attention, with modern education. Number, twenty-five. Climate 
mild yet bracing, and free from fogs. Highest references from parents and doctors. 


ls ee CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER of well-known 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, wishing to increase connection, will 
receive CANDIDATES at HALF-FEES. N.B.—Has sent up a good many, 
and never had a failure.—Write, ‘“‘ Rev. D. D.,’”’ May’s Advertising Offices, 162 
Piccadilly, W. Sek tes 











T. ANSELM’S, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE.—BOYS 

from 8 to 14 years of age are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Individual teaching and thorough grounding. Healthy situation; beautiful 
scenery. Good playground, workshop, museum, &c. 25 guineas a term.— 
Head-Master, W. STORRS FOX, M.A. (Camb.) 


ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses, Well-known London Professors attend. Every 

modern educational advantage. Large house and grounds. Moderate terms. 

Highest English and Colonial references given,—‘ B, B.,”’ care of Joseph Boulton 
and Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


SCHOOL, LONDON, Nw. 


FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Fees.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURE, M.A, LU.M.; to the Boarding-Honuse Master; or to the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4th. 


Oo V E R CO, Eb in BB \@ Be 


A High-Class Public Sshool on moderate terms. 

Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Separate Bed:ooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fiv-s-Court, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 

There is a Junior School, with numerous Scholarships in the School and at 
the Universities. 

Scholarships of from £70 to £80 awarded ia March. 

For’ Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 
BELL, M.4., Head-Master. 


LADY, late Assistant-Mistress in the Jersey High 

School, residing in the suburbs of Oxford, offers an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME to TWU LITTLE GIRLS, Large garden; tennis-lawn ; home comforts. 
Terms, £60 to £70 a year. References given and required,—"‘ A.,’” Sunnymead 
House, Oxford. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams, By ‘ CavENDISH.” 

Handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


SECOND EDITION, Svo, paper covers, price 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLI- 
FIED. By ‘‘CavEnpIs4#.” 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 

NEW EDITION (the 19th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. By “ CavenpisH.”? With an Appendix on 

American Leads. 


NEW EDITION (the ita), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ CavenpisH.”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price is. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. 
trated by End-Hands from Actual Play. 
“B W. D.” and “ CavENnDISH.’’ 


Tllus- 
By 


Cap, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 


FIFTH EDITION, cap. ors cloth, gilt extra, 


price 33, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 


Dr. PoLz, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIST RHYMES, 34. 


The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
SEVENTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5*, Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. With a 
Treatise on the Game by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 
The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, price 103. 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Champion. Edited by ‘‘CavENDISH.”? With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, 
DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 


DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TA- 
BLET CALENDARS, for 1892, in great variety, 
may now be had ofall Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED and THUMB- 
SHAPED Diaries, in neat cases. Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONiON, E C. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital am ae ney 1,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


) uw } Secretaries, 








IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH 


, _—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in_ boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 1id.; labelled ““ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


co UC (lOlA. 


Sir O, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘'I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,”” 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 914. DECEMBER, 1891. 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

THE RUSSIANS ON THE PAMIRs. 
PEARLIN’ JEAN. By J. M. Scott-Moncrieff, 


THE ScENE OF THE RroTs IN CHINA: TWELVE 
HUNDRED MILES ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

New ENGLAND PURITANS. 

Lorp LynepocH: a HistoricaL BaLwLap. 

AmonG CoTTaGE PEOPLE: A RuRAL RETROSPECT. 


PROTECTING COLOUR IN ANIMALS. By Frank E, 
Beddard, 


PoRTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY 
REVOLT. By W. Vivian. 

Aw ITatian ON GEORGE ELIOT, 

THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR, 


Wit11Am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d, 


The MODERN ODYsSEY;; or, Ulysses 
Up to Date. By WynpHAm F. TuFNELL. A 
Book of Travels. Illustrated with 31 Pictures in 
Collotype, crown 8vc, cloth gilt, 454 pp. 

CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
VERSES GRAVE and GAY. By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
** Pleasing and graceful.””—Nottingham Guar dian. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now ready, price 53. 


“HORS de COMBAT;” or, Three 
Weeks in a Hospital. Founded on Facts. By 
GERTRUDE and ETHEL ARMITAGE SOUTHAM. 
Illustrated by W. H. Margetson, F. Muckley, H. 
= es marsh, Walter Corbould, and Miss Fanny 

oody. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
ITALY, from the FALL of NAPO- 
LEON I. in 1815 to 1890. By J. W. Proprn, 
**Without doubt the best short history in the 
English language of modern Italy.’’—Speaker. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp., price 5s. 


A NTICHRIST: a Short Examination 

of the Spirit of the Age. By F. W. Barn, 

MA., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author 
of ‘‘Occam’s Razor.”’ 

‘© A series of spirited political homilies,”’—Times, 

“A collection of essays in political philosophy 
which for their cleverness it would not be easy to 
match in the periodical literature of the day. His 
self-imposed task is to combat Socialism.’’—Guardian. 

“‘Short, lively, and the product of acute critical 
thought—everywhere the style is light, bright, and 
well informed.’’—Scotsman. 

“‘ There is merit in the very vehemence of his style, 
and he has in him the root of the matter,’’—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

JAMES PARKER and Co., 27 Broad Street, Oxford; 
and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use’ and exportation. 
Quotations on —— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
PRESERVED 
VI 


Rj OURS, 
SIONS, and 








PRO- 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A WASTED LIFE and 


MARR’D, By Lady Gertrupe Stock, Author 
of ‘‘ Linked Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


The IDES of MARCH. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of ‘‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” ‘‘ A False Position,” &. 3 vols. 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fenpaut, Author of “Spiders and 
Flies,” &c. 2 vols, 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Masext Hart, Author of “Two 
English Girls.” 2 vols. , 


ONE REASON WHY. By 


Beatrice WuitTsy, Author of ‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By 


Mrs. Conney, Author of ‘‘ A Lady Horsebreaker,”” 
&e. 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Just published, NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. 
demy &vo, cloth, 10s, 


HE HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. By Dr. Rupo.rx Gyeist, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Pup A. ASHworTH, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

** At this time these volumes are specially instruc- 
tive. They cast light on almost all the great ques- 
tions of current politics.” — Times. 

“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is in- 
dispensable to the student of English constitutional 
history, and English students have every reason to 
be gratefal to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them 
to so valuable a work.’’—Athenzum. 

“Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of 
every student of our constitutional history.’’—Satur- 
day Review. 

“Something like a national reproach is removed 
by this tardy recognition of the great services which 
Dr. Gneist has rendered to the history of English 
institutions.”—Academy. 

*,* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


London: Witram CLowes and Sons, Limited, 
27 Fleet Street. 








Ready December 2nd, price 1s. 6d. a 


LECTRICITY UP TO DATE: for 
Light, Power, and Traction. By Joun B. 
Verity, M.Inst.E.E. With Chapters on the different 
means of producing Electricity, and the various sys- 
tems employed for its Distribution ; also Chapters on 
the Electric Supply Companies in London and Pro- 
vinces, with latest details of their capitals, shares 
subscribed, charges, and systems. Electrical Eng’- 
neering as a Calling considered, and Glossary of 
Electrical Terms. Fully Illustrated, with Coloured 
Map showing Areas allotted in London to the different 
Public Supply Companies. 
London: FREDERICK WaRNE and Co.; 15 Bedford 
Street, W.C. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HerspertT Spencer —“‘I have 
read portions taken at random here and there, and 
La found them very well done.”—Mr, SPENCER, in 
Preface. 


Wittrams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 








Just published. 
i hee RIVULET BIRTHDAY-BOOK 


Compiled from the Poetry and Prose Writings 
of the late THOMAS T. LYNCH. By Morely 
THEOBALD, F.C,A. Cloth, 4s.; morocco, 5s, 6d. 

’ A very pretty gift-book.” 
James CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





| dciaieanees MEATS. Also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
esis SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





O BOOKBUYERS and 

LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.— 

The DECEMBER CATALOGUE of valuable NEW 

and SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices 

greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 

post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and son, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





fy SCALES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


OLD -CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 
“ A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
London : Jayne Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. 


THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER Press. By Charles Lowe. 

‘*HipERNIA Pacata.” By the Right Hon. Viscount de Vesci. 

How TO REORGANISE THE WaR DEPARTMENT. By General Sir George Chesney. 

GARDENS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Mitton’s MacsBetu. By Professor Hales. 

TuE DIMINUTION OF DRUNKENNESS IN Norway. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Meath, 

WoMEN AND THE GLovE TRADE. By Miss Ada Heather-Bigg. 

BELIEFS IN IMMORTALITY: A REPLY TO Mr. GuapsTONE. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne. 

A Raltway JOURNEY WITH MR, PaRNELL. By the Right Hon. Lord Ribblesdale. 

THE NEW ScCIENCE—PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Dr. Armand Ruffer. 

A SUGGESTION FoR MY BeTTers. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

TRADE IN THE Matay PeninsuLa. By the Hon. Martin Lister (British Resi- 
deut, Negri Sembilan). 

SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN GREEK. By Professor Blackie. 

MoLTKE AND MoitTKetsm. By Archibald Forbes. 

THE LABOUR “‘ PLATFORM” AT THE NExT ELeEctTion. By H. H. Champion. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DECEMBER. 


Ovr Army anpD ITs Derractors, By ‘‘ B.” 

A ReJuInDER. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

FLOWERS AND FOREsTS OF THE Far WEsT. By A. R. Wallace. 

Compvcfsory GREEK. By J. B. Bury. 

CycLinG 1n WINTER. By R. J. Macredy. 

Tue Canapian Census. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 

Aw EIGHTE! NTH-CENTURY SINGER. By Vernon Lee. 

PuaseEs OF Crimr IN Paris. By Hugues le Roux. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN West AFRica. By F. Buxton. 

THE DEMORALISATION OF Russia. By Gcneral Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Bart., G.C.B , V.o. 

A Human Document. Chaps. 9-11. By W. H. Mallock. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Rebictv. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for DECEMBER 5th contains :— 


THE CRAZE FOR PUBLICITY. 

DO AMERICANS DISLIKE ENGLAND? 
PRICES FOR THOROUGHBREDS. 

THE “HAPPY ENDING.” 

IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

AN INSPIRED LECTURE. 

“WIND ON THE TYNE.” By George Meredith. 


And many other miscellaneous papers. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


Quarterly, Sixpence. 


THE H B® £TF?iI G. 


A Name sacred to Protestant Martyrs opposed to Jesuitry and ritualistic mummery 
JANUARY, 1892, ConTENTS, 
QUARTERLY NOTES. Sone oF THE SMITHY. 
ARIOLATRY. FATES OF THE FLESH. 
Wuat 1s Wispom? Histop’s *‘ Two BaByLons,.” 
Lanp NATIONALISATION, Fancy TALes. 
CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. Tue Lapres’ Lear, 
CHARLTON TUCKER, Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington, 


“ T\CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

‘*INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 
volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPO3AL.—‘“‘ J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCH ARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
AJ London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued, 


‘LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
aud seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS— 
CouUNSEL FOR THE DELicaTE. — Those to whom of changeable 
temperatures are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest opportunity 
of removing all obstacles to good health. This cooling Ointment, perseveringly 
rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy for over-coming all diseases of 
the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore-throat, swollen glands, ordinary 
catarrh, and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as 
S00n as discovered, and every symptom Tantshed by Holloway’s simple and 
effective treatment. The Ointment and Pills are highly commended for the 
facility with which they successfully conquer influenza; they allay in an incredi- 
bly short time the distressing fever and teasing cough, 























45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


JAMES Rk. OSGOOD, McILVAINE 
and CO. beg to announce GEORGE 
KENNAN’S WORK, “SIBERIA and 
the EXILE SYSTEM,” profusely Illustrated, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, will be 
ready December 8th, price 32s. 


THIRD EDITION, pp. 380, 5s., now ready. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. 
By Lioneu 8. Beare, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 








Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, price 15s.; 
or with Chart mounted on cloth, and half-bound, price 2ls. 


ENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY 

cf GREAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, 

Guelph, and Wetten Lines. With Collateral Branche:. By the Rev. RosEeRtT 
Logan, Abington, Lanarkshire. 

Edinburgh Macniven & WaLtace. London: J. F, Spriaes, 23 Old Bailey, E.C, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





COMPLETION of “SOCIETY PICTURES,” from ‘‘ PUNCH.” 
The Second Volume, very elegantly half-bound, pric? 12s. 
The Fourth Part, in fine cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 6d. 
OCIETY PICTURES, from “PUNCH,” by Grorce pu 
MAURIER, are now ready and in the hands of the Booksellers, 

The Comp'ete Work, in either of these two forms of issue, makes an admirable 
and useful gift-book at the present season. In the handsome and sumptuous 
half-leather style, in 2 vols., price 24s., they are Table-Books of the highest class ; 
whilst in the other form of issue—in 4 parts, price 5s, 6d. each—they make con- 
venient volumes capable of being held in the hand with enjoyment. 


Brapsury, AGNEw, and Co., 8, 9, and 10 Bonverie Street, London. 


TEWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISHING.— 
KING, SELL, and RAILTON, Limited, High-Class Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 12 Gough Square, and 4 Bolt Court, 151 Fleet Street, E.C., are prepared 
to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, 
Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of 
Evidence, &c., in the best style. Their offices are fitted with the latest improve- 
ments in rotary and other machinery, the most modern English and foreign type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises for 
Editorial Offices free. Advertising Department conducted. Telephone, 2,759. 
Telegraph, ‘‘ Africanism, London.” 


LOST MEMORIES , “ [ OISETTE’S SYSTEM INVALU- 








incalculable aid to weak one.’’—Dr. BuckLEr, 


GOOD MEMORIES ; ee ae ; 
3 y post or voice. Prospectus free.— 
MADE BETTER. | Write to, or call at, 37 New Oxford Street, London, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE (founded 1806), 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... 0. ose ves exe 22, 690,809 
ANNUAL INOOMB ... un we owes £321,625 
CLAIMS PAID ... . we £9,108,217 


RESTORED. | ABLE.”—J. Harpur Scairr, LL.B., Law 
| Lect., 7 —= ” hae ge scien. 
| tific.’—Dr. ANDREW WILSON (April, 1883), ‘ We 

BAD MEMORIES again recommend the system.”—Dr. Witsox (Janu- 

MADE GOOD. | ary, 1889). ‘Great advantage to strong memory; 





NEW FEATURES. 

CLAIMS are now paid within SEVEN DAYS of satisfactory proof of death 
and title, instead of three months after proof of death, as heretofore. 

The free limits of FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVEL have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Non-Forfeitable Policies are issued, payable at death, the Premiums to be pay- 
able only during a limited number of years, 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted, with PARTICIPATION in 


PROFITS. 
BONUS YEAR. 

Assurances effected on or before December 31st, 1891, on the Profit Scale, will 
receive TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS at the next Division of Profits to 
December 31st, 1892. 

Full Prospectus and further information on application. 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. « eos eae £12,000,000 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——————_ 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





2 s. d. £3. d. 
DRG cvccccccossecccasesneccasncscoese 10 10 0| Narrow Column .............0006 - 310 0 
Half-Page ... “n Half-Column eee 
Quarter-Page .......ccccccenceeres 212 6| Quarter-Columzn ..... nn’ ‘CECE 
ComPanIEs. 
Outside Page .............cccccee BIS 14 O | Tamia PO cccidecccecccdscsccsee- £12 12 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 


scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 




















5 ee new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c. 
British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph. 


Address, ‘‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON ;” or Telephone No. 3,083. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S : A . Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


J. S. VIRTUE & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, 
Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E, Millais, Bart., R.A., L. 
Alma Tadema, RA., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C, 
Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster, 
(The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s.; or hand ly bound together, 21s.) 


The ART ANNUAL for 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART 
JOURNAL, consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


BRITON a RIVIERE, 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With 3 Full-Page Etchings and Photo-Engravings 
—“ Circe,” “ The Last Spoonful,’’ and ‘* Persepolis” 
—and about 40 Illustrations in the Text. 








Now ready, price 21s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 
1891. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 
Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, after the 
following Eminent Artists:—G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Henry Woods, A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. 
M. Strudwick, Mrs, Alma Tadema, George Hitch- 
cock, Stanley Berkeley, &c. 





Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
top, £3 133. 6d. Edition limited to 500 Numbered 
Copies. 

The SOUTHERN COAST of ENG- 
LAND. A Series of 40 Line-Engravings after J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A., printed on India Paper 

from the Original Plates. 





Crown 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, giit 
top, 21s. 


ART and SONG: a Series of Original 
highly finished Steel-Engravings from Master- 
pieces of Modern English Art, accompanied by a 
Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English 
Language. Edited by Ropert BELL. With 30 
Engravings, after J: M. W. Turner, R.A., W. 
Collins, R.A., John Martin, &c., printed on India 
Paper. 

“A very sumptuously got-up gift-book......One of 
the most charming books likely to be seen this 
season.’’—Yorkshire Post. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, with 60 new Illus- 
trations, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 193. 6d. 


The RIVIERA, Eastern and Western. 
By Huey Macmtuitan, D.D., LL.D, Author of 
* Holidays in High Lands,” &. New and Revised 
Edition, with nearly 250 [llnstrations, including 
Descriptions and Il'ustrations of the following 
towns among many others :—Nice, Cannes, Men- 
tone, San Remo. 

“ Many books have been written about the Riviera, 
but none are so full of information and pleasant 
reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just 
published.”—Queen, 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. 
Short Accounts of the Rise of Famous Firms, 
with Sketches of the Founders. By A. H. Japp, 
LL.D., Author of “Industrial Curiosities,” 
“Leaders of Men,” &. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, 


HEROES of OUR DAY: an Account 
of Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By 
Watter Ricwarps, Author of “Her Majesty’s 
Army.” With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Harry Payne. 

A NEW DAME TROT. By C¢. A. 


Jones. New Edition, with 8 New Full-Page 
Illustrations by Miss A. B. Woodward. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. 


Containing a Complete Illustrated Index of all 
Terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archeology. Translated from the French, and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 
* A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, 
with clear, brief, and accurate definitions.’’—Satu- 
day Review. 





Post 8vo, 5s. 


FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. 
By Madame LEexour-F awssEtTt, a “ Cordon Bleu, 
Author of “Economical French Cookery for 


Ladies. 
“Innumerable valuable recipes.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Price ls. ; or, cloth silver gilt, 1s, 6d. : 
Uniform with “Breakfast Dishes’’ and ‘‘ Savouries 
and Sweets.” ' 
FANCY PASTRY. By Frederick 
Davies, for 60 years Confectioner. 
CAKES and BISCUITS. By Frederick 


DaviEs, 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHAUCER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. By 


Professor Toomas R. Lounssury. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 


Professor Lounsbury’s ‘‘ Studies”’ fill three large and attractive volames, and 
cover almost every problem which has beer connected with the name of Chaucer, 
while giving their fullest attention to the questions which lie in the way of true 
intellectual communion with the poet. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S BOOK ON JAPAN. 
JAPONICA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1. 


With lllustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 15s. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s picture of Japan, its people and their ways and thoughts, is 
as delicate in texture as it is poetic in colour and sympathetic in tone. 


GEORGE KENNAN’S “SIBERIA.” 
SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By George Kennan. 


Elaborately Illustrated. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, 32s. 5 [December 8th, 


Catalogues sent, post-free, on application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
¢ 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Devicated, by Special JOermission, to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 
OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 





fP\HE First Volume of the Series was published on St. 

Andrew’s Day, 1891, entiled—TRAVELS IN THE 
MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by FRANCOIS BERNIER, 
M.D. of the Faculty of Montpellier. An entirely New Edition, by 
ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE, Mem.As.Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With 
a Chronicle of Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured 
Frontispiece after a Painting by an Indian Artist, and other I!lus- 
trations in the Text, Maps, and Index. Full bound, cloth boards, 
crown 8yo, pp. liv. + 500, price 6s. net. 


*,* Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY SERIES, and 
of Messrs. CONSTABLE’S other publications, may be had, post-free, on direct 
application, or from any Bookseller. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W., WESTMINSTER. 





Just published, demy Svo, wrapper, ls.’; per post, 1s. 1d. 
COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS: 


An Outline of the Existing Forms of Government 
in the British Dependencies. 
By ARTHUR MILLS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Dr. GORDON STABLES’ NEW BOOK.—At all the Libraries. 
LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF A GENTLEMAN GIPSY: 


In Wayside Camp and Caravan. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
With Portrait and 55 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 460 pp., lis. 
London: JARROLD and SONS, 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, 
AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d, IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent post-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books 
(many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated) suitable for Presenta- 
tion, and from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 


GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New eee of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 


ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 

















A FEW OF DEAN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s,—By JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 
Life. Edited by Joun Berwick, and Illustrated by R. André, 
The French Edition of this Novel has had a Sale of 16 Editions in 17 months, 
and the first review of the English Edition received by the Publishers, says:— 
“ One of the most fascinating novels written for years.” 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
By WILLIAM H, STACPOOLE, Author of “‘ F.R.S.,” &. 


The THREE BOOTS: a Story of 


Present-Day London. Illustrated. This clever Novel turns upon an 
extraordinary hoax and a strange conspiracy. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the 
late Charles Dickens, and others. Edited by FrepeRick Crawrorp. With 
a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits, Andersen’s letters to his friends, 
which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring 
about them, and most of them appear to have been written without any 
thought of their being published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Ven- 
detta Story. Illustrated by R. André, 


** Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has been 
able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Corsican peasant 
life than is found in other volumes.’’—Morning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d.; or 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 6s. each.—_By ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being a 


Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Monographs of the Leading 

Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illus- 

= by Fred. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
rtists. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo, price 5s. 


DEAN’S FAIRY-BOOK. A Companion 


to “The Doyle Fairy-Book”’ (5s.) This volume, which makes a splendid 
Presentation Book for a Child, contains most of the favourite Fairy-Tales of 
Childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap-Books, and “The Arabian 
Nights.” The book is enriched with numerous excellent Lilustrations by 
Louis Marvy, John Proctor, and other able Artists. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE of “ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c.” 


F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The ROMANCE of a CHALET. 


by the Author of “* Policy and Passion,” 
‘* Nadine,” ‘* Miss Jacobsen’s Chance,” 
&c. 2 vols, [At all Libraries, 
A ROMANCE of MODERN 
LONDON. By the Author of ‘‘ Hush!” 
** Dudley,” “The Mystery of Belgrave 
Square,” &. 3vols. [December 7th. 
DRAWN BLANK. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Criton Hunt Mystery,” 
“The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” “£100,000 
versus Ghosts,” &c. 3 vols. 
(At all Libraries. 


MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. By 


the Author of ‘‘An American Widow,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. [At all Libraries, 


BEATRICE and BENEDICK: a 


Romance of the Crimea. By the Author 
of “ The Plunger,’’ ** Long Odds,” “‘ The 
Outsider,” &c. 2 vols. [At all Libraries. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


SIXTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


TRUTH.—“ It is some time since I read anything so racy, humorous, and 
altogether delightful.” 
SEVENTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. 
PUNCH.—“ I was delighted with the homely simplicity of the style, the keen 
observation, the shrewd wit, and the gentle pathos of ‘A Window in Thrums,’”’ 
THIRD EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 

SPEAKER.—“‘A very delightful book...... Mr. Barrie is a charming and 
brilliant essayist ; his fun is no ordinary fun; his habit of noticing small points 
of character is bewitchng.”’ 

FOURTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of Literary Life. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ From one end to the other the story is bright, 
cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, which is pathetic as well as 
humorous.” 





By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED... 


By CURTIS YORKE 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN ... 


By ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIES, 


By HAWLEY SMART... 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Daintily Coloured Elegant Cloth 
ates Paper Boards, | SUND AY. Extra, Gilt, 
3S. FOR THE YOUNG. 5s. 


i i igi lustrations by 
The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Il 
GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILES, &c. 
the provision made ed age _ eee and 
sei ik letter’ s.”’—Times, their parents may feel much _ inde’ : essrs. 
as ~ heel ieee: a wee ont is cheerful Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent 


2 11 as serious, in order that Sunday publication.”—Queen. | : ; 
=“ wiped hea ohh grave and solemn. Such is © Deservedly a favourite.””—Saturday Review, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, jd. | SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 
DARTON’S “ HELPS FOR THE DAY OF REST.” 


i inding. Designed with a view to promote Bible Reading. Printed 
— mesa dey ~veong ~ a Sled Eines. Illustrated by Heleh Miles. Small 4to, 6d. ‘ 
The Children of the Bible, Outline Illustrations by Helen Miles, for Colouring. 

Small 4to, 6d. 

Missing Words. Easy Bible Reference Work for Children. With several Illus- 


trations for Colouring, 6d. 





“' Delightfally artistic. The young will be bard to | 








THE NEW BABY ANNUAL, 


DARTON’S LEADING 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


Numerous Illustrations by Various Artists. 


In very large type and easy words, crown 4to, paper boards printed in colours, ls. 6d. 
Handsome cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


STRINGS. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 
The NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited by the 


Rev. P. H. DitcHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 
I—GERMANY. By the Rev. 8S. Barine-Govup, M.A., Author of ‘ Mehalah,” “‘ Germany, Past and 
Present,” &c. With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
IIL—SPAIN. By the Rev. FREDERICK MFyRIcK, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Editor of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle. With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Shortly. 
*,* The object of this Series is to lay before English Churchmen unbroken narratives of the chief events in 
the history of the National Churches of Christendom. Some of the ablest ecclesiastical writers of the day 
will contribute Volumes, and their names will be a guarantee of the accuracy and lasting value of the Works. 
Two Editions exhausted in a few months; a Third is now ready. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By Joseph 


Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., of University and King’s Colleges, London, Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s, 
** We gladly give welcome without reserves and praise without drawback, to Mr. Hammond’s book, It is 
excellent in intention, and excellent in execution.”—Spectator. 
The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of By “ LEAFY WAYS.” 


The RAMBLES of a DOMINIE. By Francis A. 


Kyicut. Illustrated by E.T. Compton. Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s, Large-Paper Edition, 
= —— printed on Japanese paper, numbered, signed, and limited to 100 Copies, bound in 
vellum, 21s. net. 

** Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they are honourably distinguished from the crowd of 
similar articles......They give information even to those who have long lived in and loved the country. It 
should be added that several good steel-engravings illustrate the book. No pleasanter companion for an 
autumnal holiday can easily be found than this unpretentious little book.” —Athenzum, 


The CHILD and HIS BOOK. Some Account of 


the History ani Progress of Children’s Literature in England. By Mrs. E. M, FreupD, Author of “ Ethné,” 
** Mixed Pickles,” “ Bryda,” &c. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, ’ 
** It is a series of studies, well worth reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and interest ; and the 
studies are made more valuable by being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished writer.”—Spectator. 
With PREFACE by the LORD ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


WORDS for the WEARY. By the Rev. G. H. 


SuHarrPe. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of Scripture, short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially 
designed for reading to invalids and the aged. 


A MANUAL for SUNDAYS: a Few Thoughts for 


each Sunday of the Church’s Year. By the Rev. F. C. WoopHovuss, M.A., Author of “A Manual for 
Advent,” ‘‘ A Manual for Lent,” “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
**The Rev. F. C. Woodhouse is a popular writer, whose popularity is of the most enviable kind. His 
* Manual for Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside his ‘Manual for Lent.’ There is the same freshness 
about it, and the same evident determination to keep close to the facts of life.’—Guardian. 


The WORLD and the MAN. By the Right Rev. 


Hue MILLER TuHompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
* Straightforward, honest, fearless, and true.”—Church Bells, 
. L, now 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by Charlotte 


M. Yonce. This volume contains Contributions by the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford, the Countess 
of Glaszow, the Lady Montague, the Bishop of Guildford, Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, Mrs. Sumner, 
Canon Warburton, and others, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


WORK, and HOW to DOIT. By Mrs. Jerome 


MERCIER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. Second Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, 
A Guide for Women in their Choice of an Occupation in Life. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 











F ISHER’S a 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues post-free. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


B R A N OD. 


A Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 


Translated into English Prose by 
WILLIAM WILSON. 


“The greatest world-poem of the nine- 
teenth century next to ‘ Faust,’ of which it 
is in a sense the spiritual complement. 
‘ Brand’ will have an astonishing interest 
for Englishmen. Its high solemn note will 
touch them very nearly. It is in the same 
set with ‘Agamemnon,’ with ‘ Lear,’ with the 
literature that we instinctively regard as 
high and holy.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“There is no denying the power of 
‘Brand.’ The figure of the hero almost 
startles us by its bigness and its unity, for 
one never asks if it is a possible character, 
but admires it as a type and as the embel- 
lishment of a great idea.”—Glasgow Heruld. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


E Ll 8S A: 
A Novel. 
By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Interesting and well put together.”— 
Atheneum. 


“A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Svectator. 

“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable 
humour. Would fill three volumes better 
than they often are filled.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“We cordially recommend this eminently 
readable fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ May not only be read with interest, but 
re-read with pleasure.”—Guardian. 

“Charming scenes, bright conversations, 
excellent studies of character.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

“ A book which is full of good things, and 
far beyond the average novel in cleverness, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of 
character.”—Murray’s Magazine. 


HOVENDEN, _V.C. 
The Destiny of a Man of Action. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Disenchantment,” &c. 





3 vols. 


“Miss Robinson’s book is strikingly 
realistic. Its strong situations are numer- 
ous, and treated with the graphic power 
that is a marked feature of all her produc- 
tions.”—Morning Post. 

“ Miss Robinson tells her story in clear, 
terse, and forceful English.”—Globe. 

“ The incidents are recounted with a good 
deal of vivid pictorial imagination, and the 
patriotic sentiment of the book is beyond 
reproach.”’—Tablet. 

“ Althea is a decidedly clever study.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

«© Hovenden, V.C.,’ has much in it that 
reminds one of Daudet’s ‘ Sappho,’ without 
any of Daudet’s deliberate and needless 
grossness. Our author succeeds in effecting 
something of that deep moral impression 
which he undeniably effects.”—Nationa! 
Press. 


METHUEN & CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready on December 18th, in 2 vols. royal 
8vo, about 500 pp., price 32s. 


ACROSS | THIBET 
GABRIEL BONV ALOT, 


Author of “ Through the Heart of Asia.” 


In the course of their Jowrney from the 
froutiers of Siberia to the coast of Tonquin, 
WM. Bowvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans 
passed through regions which no Euro- 
pean had previously traversed, and the 
Work about to be issued will contain a 
full record of their eventful travels, and of 
‘the privations and sufferings they experi- 
enced. The book will be fnirnished with 
about 100 Illustrations, made principally 
from photographs taken by Prince Henry, 
and a large Route-Map in colows. 


¢ 
“The Novel of the Year.”—NatIionau 
OBSERVER. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, in 3 vols., 
price 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE 


MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 


Author of “ A Window in Thrums,” &c. 


The TIMES says :—*“ Mr. Barrie has justi- 
fied the expectations of his admirers by 
writing a striking—we are almost tempted 
to say a great—novel, possessing the unity 
and cohesion which were the only qualities 
wanting in his previous tales.” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ He 
has given us a beautiful, and even a noble, 
work, which places its author very high 
among the few living masters of the art of 
fiction.” 


CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES. 


Consisting of COPYRIGHT NOVELS by 
the best English, American, and Con- 
tinental Authors, published at a UNI- 
FORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. NET, 
instead of in the usual three-volume 
form at 8ls. 6d. 


Now ready. 


The STORY of FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. By Srantey J. Weyrman, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 

“The plot is cleverly worked out, and 
those who care about adventures will revel 
in the series of hairbreadth escapes which 
befall the hero.”—The Speaker. 


The FAITH DOCTOR. By 


Dr. Epwarp Eaaeteston, Author of 
“ Roxy,” '* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
&e. 





“«The Faith Doctor’ is an exceedingly 
clever book; and it has a strong human 
and dramatic interest which mere clever- 
ness can never help us to.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By 


Mavrus Jéxat, Author of “ Timar’s 
Two Worlds.” 

“In the story itself the most noticeable 
(ualities are the judicious courage and the 
brilliant invention of the writer. The most 
trivial incidents of the story are not taken 
from the common stock of common novelists ; 

each of them forms a part of an artistic 
representation of real life.’—The Speaker, 


*,* Other important Volumes in this Series 
will be shortly announced. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 








BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
In 8 vols. square 8vo, cloth, 48s. ; or half-morocco, 68s. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 





A model and a marvel of accurate information.’’—Sypectator. 
** Some handy form of encyclopedia has long been wanted. This is comprehens ive, without being bulky. 
The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly re!evant.’ Saturday Review. 





In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M,A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


**So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than the new 
ee. FS etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well 
executed.”’—Times. 


“It is the best English Lexicon of the time.’’—Spectator. 





TENTH EDITION, medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Science. 


By F. A. POUCHET, MD. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and 1 Plate printed in Colours. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.” —Times. 


ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS, 


By G. A. HENTY. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
The DASH for KHARTOUM : a Tale ‘The PILOTS of POMONA: a Story of 


of the Nile Expedition. By G. A. HEntTy. With the «rkney Islands. By Rogert LEIGHTON. 
10 Page Illustrations by John Schénberg and J. With Page Illustrations by John Leighton, and 
Nash, and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, a Ma . Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
olivine edges, 6s, [Just published. | (Just published, 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
D WBOY: a Tal f | ’ 
— a oO G. , eR With 23 | BROWNSMITH’S BOY: a Romance 


; in a Garden. By G. MANvILLE Fenn. New 
a aaek ae dane — Grows 80, Edition, with 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


[Just published. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. [Just pubished. 


Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND: a Tale | pick othe Fens. 63. | Yussuf the Guide. 5s. 
of the Siege of Gibraltar. G. A. Henry. Quicksilver. 6s. Menhardoc. 5s. 
With 8 Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. | Devon Boys. 6s. Patience Wins. 5s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. Bunyip Land. 6s. Nat the Naturalist. 53. 
(Just published, The Golden Magnet. 6s. Mother Carey’s Chicken. 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 


In the King’s Name. 63.1 5s. 
A Terrible Coward. 1s. 6d. 

By Right of Conquest. 6s.| True to the Old Flag. 6s, 
By England’s Aid. 6s. Maori and Settler. 5s, 
With Lee in Virginia. 63, | One of the 28th. 53. 
By Pike avd Dyke. 6s. In the Reign of Terror. 5s. 
The Lion of St, Mark. 6s.| Orange and Green. 5:, 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 6s. | Bravest of the Brave. 5s. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 63, | A Final Reckoning. 5s. 
For the Temple. 6s. The Cat of Bubastes. 5s. 
The Young Carthaginian, | For Name and Fame. 5s. 

6s. Dragon andthe Raven, 5s. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 6s. | St.George for England. 53, 
The Lion of the North. 6:. | By Sheer Pluck. 5s- 
With Clive in India. 6s. | Facing Death. 5s, 
In Freedom's Cause. 6:. | A Chapter of Adventures. 
Through the Fray. 6s. 3s, 6d, 
Under Drake’s Flag, 6s. | Sturdy and Strong. 2s. 6d. 














By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
| THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: a Story of 


Chance and Mischance. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
With 6 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson, 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. [Just published, 


MARIAN; or, the Abbey Grange. By 
Annie E, ” ARMSTRONG. Tilustrated by L. Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

_ [Just published. 


| 
| By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
| 





The ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of 
| o Pirate Cays and bw of Oe Oe Harry 
OLLINGWOOD. age Illustration 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. W. C. Symons. New Edition, crown 8vo, sloth 
A ROUGH SHAKING. By George elegant, 33. [Just published, 
Macponatp, LL D, With 12 Page Illustrations Also by the SAME AUTHOR, 


. Parkinson, 8vo, cloth elegant, 
RR elated OE or The Log of the * Fiying 


olivine edges, 63. - 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR. The Pirate Island. 5s. | Tke Congo Rovers. 63. 
At the Back of the North | The + “ee and Curdie, 


Wind. 5s. 3s By EDGAR PICKERING. 


anald Bannerman’s|Gutta-Percha Willie. r 
Maayhosd. Bo. 2s, 6a, SILAS VERNEY: a Tale of the Time 
The Princes and Goblin. | The ‘Light Princess, 2s, of Charles 11. By Epaar PICKERING. bai J A, 

33. 6d. Cross-Purposes. 9d. Page Illustrations hy Alfred Pearse. Crown 8 
cloth extra, 3:. 6d. [Just published. 











By S. BARING-GOULD. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. 
GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, 


Iceland. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “ John the Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor 
Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &. With 10 Full-Page | A.J. Cxurcu. With 12 Full-Page !llustrations by 
Illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and a Coloured Adrien Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6:. edges, 63. 





| 
\ 





*,.* Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation, &c., sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


‘A MOST ABSORBING HISTORICAL NOVEL.” 


The PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 


Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI. 
With Engraved Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. : 

‘This very remarkab'e book......fact stranger than fiction. It is well known 
that a mysterious ‘ Pretender,’ in the person of a young girl who called herself 
the Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till 1776. The story is a fit subject for 
a novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and vigorous peu as Danilevski’s. The 
details of the fate of the unhappy lady were obtained from authentic official 
documents.”’— Queen, 


The BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. 


Epwarp Berpor. Very thick large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. , ‘ 
*,* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
attempted, is at length almost ready, and will be issued in a few days. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tuos. A. TuRNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 
fuse'y Illustrated, thick 8vo, 15s, 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. Being a Series of 
Essays by Eminent Spccialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and con- 
siderably Enlarged by more than Twenty Additional Articles, 8vo, 15s. 
Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, 
Sir George Cox, F. York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Profes or Legge, S. Beal, W. St. 
©. Boscawen, Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Kobertson, F, C. 
Conybeare, Oscar Browning, Allan-on Picton, Sir Fred. Pollock, Rev. J. Owen, 
J. Clifford, C. Voysey, T. Child, Edw. White, D. Fotheringham, E. Miller, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Stanton Coit, Mrs. Macdonald, &c. 


DE QUINCEY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS 


With a Pre‘ace and Annotations by JamEs Hoac. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 
* Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.”—Academy. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE. 


By THomas WarakerR, LL.D. 5. 
*,* Calls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, considers the 
advantages possessed by England and the dangers by which she is threatened, 
and examines the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare. 


The MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL of the YEAR. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


New Edition (the Sixth). 6s. 
**Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the 
death of George Eliot.’””—Canon MacCott, in the Contemporary Review. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in the 


Life of a Cause. By EpitH A. BARNETT. 63. 
** Cleverly and often smartly written. A decidedly clever sketch.” —Atheneum. 
“Miss Barnett can write.’’—Post. 


NEW NOVEL by THOMAS PINKERTON. 


A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By the 


Author of ‘* John Newbold’s Ordea',’”’ &c. 2 vols. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 


3 vols. 


HELEN’S VOW. By the Earl of Desart. 6s. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES, 2:. 61. each. 
NEW BOOK by Mr. HENRY GEORGE, 


The CONDITION of LABOUR. 


*,* The mcst powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, from the 
moral side, ever put forward, embodying a restatement, brought down to date, 
of the chief points of the Author’s famous “ Progress and Poverty.” 


The REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT PRE- 


CEDING the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Frurx Rocguary. With an 
Introduction by Professor HUXLEY. 
“*It is not easy to speak too highly of it.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘ Professor Hux!ey’s Introduction consists of pregnant and characteristic para- 
graphs —— true causes Of the Revolution, and the proper method of studying 
them.’’—Times, 


The STUDENT’S MARX: an Introduction 
to the Study of Marx’s “Capital.” By Epw. Ave Line, D.Sc., Fe'low of 
Univ. Coll., London. 

** One of the most practically useful of the series.” —G asjow Herald. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 
1, MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


H. W. Mack.in, B.A. Lllustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F, E. Hutme, F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations. 
‘€ Gives the results of wide researcb.’”’—Westminster Review. 
194 Ill. 


3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hulme. 


*Realiy elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are real 
helps.”—Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ An excellent handbook.’’—Scotsman, 


DILETTANTE VLIBRARY.—2s. 6d. 


The Latest Volumes (Vols. IIL. and IV.) of this Series, are :— 


IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


A SELECT LIST of CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


at 5s., 3s. 6d., 2:. 6d., 1s 61'., and 1s. Comprising Works by EMMA 
MARSHALL, MaRY BRAMSTON, ESME STUART, EVELYN EVERETT 
GREEN, Mrs. SHERWOOD, FRANCES E. COOKE, Captain MAYNE 
RELD, Commander LOVETT CAMERON, W. B. CHURCHWARD, J. E 
MUDDOCK, Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, Dr. ALFRED FRYER, W. H. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS, and many other well-known writers, is now ready, and will 
be posted on application to any address. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London, 








WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


Crown 8v0, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; half-polished morocco 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 


HIS TWO MASTERPIECKES. 
ANNA KARENINA. 


In 2 vols. 


By Count TOLSTOI. 

** As you read on you say, not ‘This is like life,’ bat * This is life.’ It has not 
only the complexion, the very hue of life, but its movement, its advances, its 
strange pauses, its seeming reversions to former conditions, and its perpetual 
change, its apparent isolations, its essential solidaritv. It is a world,and you 
live in it while you read, and long afterward ’—W. D. HowELts. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


In 4 vols. 
By Count TOLSTOI. 

**As you advance in the book, curiosity changes into astonishment, and 
astonishment into admiration, before this impassive judge, who calls before his 
tribunal all hnman actions, and makes the soul render to itself an accountof all 
its recrets...... It is life itself which is passing, agitating the hearts of men, 
suddenly made bare in the truth and complexity of their movements.’’—Vte, E, 
M. DE Voaii, in Le Roman Russe, 

Other Volumes by COUNT TOLSTOI :— 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 
The COSSACKS. 
IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. 
The INVADERS, and other Stories. 
MY RELIGION. 
LIFE. 
MY CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, and YOUTH. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of WAR. 
WHAT TO DO? 
The LONG EXILE, and other Stories for Children. 
SEVASTAPOL. 
The KREUTZER SONATA, and FAMILY HAPPINESS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 
By Dr. GEORG BRANDES. 
353 pp. crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
Uniform with Count Tolstoi’s Works. 

“Dr. Brandes, well known in German and Scandinavian countries as one of 
the ablest critics and pub icists of the day, has drawn a portrait of the Russian 
State that in depth of insight, range of know'edge, and vividness of presentation, 
surpasses every contribution we are acquainted with to our knowledge of the 
vast Empire which in England is stili so littla known ’”’~—Spectator. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Ror. 


MR. EOWARD ARNOLOD’S LIST. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 
WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE, the Per- 


sonal Experiences and Adventures of Mr. M. H. Hervey, Special Correspon- 
dent of the Times during the recent Revolution in Chile, is now ready at all 
_ Booksellers’ and Libraries, demy 8vo, with 15 Full-Page Illustrations, 16s. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA: an 


Account of the last English Mission to Abyssinia. By Mr. Grratp H. 
Portat, C.B., Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Portrait, 
Map, and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, 
“‘ Mr. Portal's narrative is personal and descriptive rather than politica’. It 
abounds in interest and excitement, and he has much to tell which is well wort 
hearing about a beautiful country and its little-known inhabitants.’’—Times. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 


Book of Natural History. By Professor Luoyp Morean, F.G.S., Author of 
“ Avimal Life and Intelligence,” &. With nearly 60 Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BAREROCK ; or, the Island of 


Pearls. A Book of Adventure for Boys. By Henry Nasu, Illustrated by 
Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 
“A book vastly to our taste. A book to charm all boys, and renew the boy in 
all who have ever been boys.” — Saturday Review. 
‘*A captivating story of adventures by sea and land.”—Daily News. 
“A story of shipwreck and adventure calculated to make Daniel Defoe 
jealously uneasy in his grave.”—Evening News. 
“ Full of adventures told in capital style, and illustrated with alluring pictures.” 


—Sunday Times. 
FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. 


By ALicr GaRpNeER, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Square 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
** A charming book for young readers.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“ A capital little book for children.’’—Saturday Review. 
_*Gracefully written, full of movement, and gives much delightful informa- 
tion.” —Methodist Recorder. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING'S New 
Work, TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON, 
will be published next week, in 2 vols. &vo, with 
19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map, price 30s. 


Neat week will be published, SECOND 
EDITION, ON SURREY HILLS, by “A 
SON of the MARSHES,” Author of “ Wood- 
land, Moor, and Stream,” “ Annals of a Fishing 
Village.” Crown &vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


¢ 
Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Author of this work :—“I have been able at once 
to read some of the personal sketches, and with great pleasure. They seem tome 
frank, luminous, and impartial.” 

Liverpool Mercury says :—-** One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence 

fthe Broad Church party...... The volume is a most enjoyable one, Some of the 
character sketches, too, are of rare beauty.” 


NEW NOVEL by PAUL CUSHING. 
In a few days will be published. 


Cut with His Own Diamond. By 


Pavt CusninG, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,” ‘‘The Bull i’ th’ 
Thorn,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 25s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


The Fallen City, and other Poems. By 


Witt Foster, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Next week will be pubiished. 


Gods and Heroes; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. FRanciytox. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
This day is published. 


The Old and the New: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentleman—The l'armers 
—The Pi try—The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kessrn, M.A., Author 
of “ Agricultural Labourers,” “Essays in History and Politics,’’ ‘‘ Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield,’ &. Orown §vo, 5s. 





This day is published. 


Boethius: an Essay. By Hucn Fraser 
Stewart, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


“A very scholarly and able work. A short academical essay has grown into 
an interesting and clever book.”—Observer. 

“‘Many difficult questions are connected with Boethius's life and writings, and 
these are learnedly discussed by Mr. Stewart......The subject is full of interest, 
and Mr, Stewart is evidently master of it.’—Times. 


This day is published. 


Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


and the Holy Land. By F. R. OurpHani, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 61, 


This day is published. 


The Bailie M‘Phee: a Curling Song 


Writt- n and Illustrated by WALTER Dovatas CAMPBELL and V, KENNEDY 
ERSKINE, Small 4to, le. 6d. 


e e 
Excursions in Art and Letters. By 
W. W. Story, Author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” ‘‘ Conversations in a Studio,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“Mr, W. W. Story has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject ; this is 
particularly noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he describes 
the original and lofty conceptions and the bold and energetic execution of this 
great artist in such a manner as not only to convey an idea of his work, but of 
his individuality.”—Morning Post. 


Mr, INNES SHAND’S NEW NOVEL. 


Kilcarra. By Auex. Innes Suayp, Author of 
“ Half-a-Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” “ Fortune's Wheel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 253. 6d. 

_ ‘Kilearra’ is one of the rare novels of which one would n>t wish to suppress 

a single chapter.”—Morning Post, 

Mr. Shand tells the story with graphic force. His local colour is excellent, 


and th e style of writing simple and clear. The book is cleverly written through- 
out.”’—Observer, 


“The story could not be better told ; it is an admirable picture of the times 
and country.’*—St, James's Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





STANDARD WORKS. 


By GEORGE BORROW,—2s. 6d. each. 
The BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 
The GYPSIES of SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO: The Scholar—The Gypsy—and The 


Priest. 
The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to “ Lavengro.’” 
WILD WALES : its People, Language, and Scenery 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL. With Illustrations of the 
English Gypsies; their Poetry and Habitations. 53. 
By LORD CAMPBELL.—6s. each. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4vols. 


By GEORGE GROTE.—5s. each. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans, 10 


vols. 


PLATO. 4vols. 


ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 
MINOR WORKS. 8vo, 14s. 


By HENRY HALLAM.—4s. each Volume. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 38 vols. 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4vols. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D.—4s. each Volume. 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. 
HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


By Sir HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S8.I. 
ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society. 8vo, 9s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and 
WEST 


. 8vo, 9s, 


EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 
DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and CUS- 





POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 7s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 7s. 6d. 


By Hon. J. L. MOTLEY.—6s. each Volume, 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Portraits, 4 vols. 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. 


By Canon ROBERTSON.—6s. each Volume. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
Queen Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 1701-83. 9 vols. 
post &vo, 5s, each, 


The REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH, from 
Abraham, Je the Christian Era. Portrait and Maps, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, le 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SERMONS Preached on Public Occasions. 8vo, 
12s 

HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. Maps, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTHIANS. 
With Notes. 8vo, 18s. 


SINAI and PAUCESTINE, in Connection with 
their History. Maps, 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 


Iilustrations, post 8vo, 63. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


minster Abbey. Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CHURCH. 8vo, 
8. . 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum. By J. A. FroupeE. 8vo, 163. 
‘© A volume which is to be welcomed heartily, both as history and as litera- 
ture.”’—Globe. 
** Like everything Mr. Froude writes, this book is extremely fascinatin g.”— 
St James's Gazette. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, By SamureL Rawson GarDINER, M.A., LL.D. 8 vols. Vol. III.: 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the complete Work, 8vo, 28s. 
** A work of the first importance in English History.””—Speaker. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By H. Morse STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. S8vo, 3 vols. 
Vol, II., 183. 

“Mr. Mor:e Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 

Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of his own.” 


—Times. 
WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By GrorGe Epwarp MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 
royal 8vo, 123. 6d. 

** An admirable book...... The author and his friends have now founded an 
Alpine Club of their own. Some day they will look back upon this book as 
bearing to their Club a relation similar to that born by ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers’ to the parent Association.”—Mr, W. M. Conway, in Academy. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. 


oe 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Crown 8vo, 
73. 6d. 


“It is dificult to say too much in praise of this little book, full, as it is, of fish- 
ing wisdom, which all true fishers will at once take to heart; of delightful 
sketches of sky, brook, tree, bird, flower, mountain, and fish themselves ; of wit 
and humour of the most pieasant and amusing kind; of tales both grave and gay 
told without a word to spare; and of that sort of English, lucid, terse, and 
native, which one may be permitted to hope will be the English of the future,’’ 
—Saturday Review. 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO: being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on 
our Homeward Journey. By Watter J. CLuTTEeRBUCK, F.R.G.S., Joint- 
Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway.”’ With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps, crown 
Svo, 10, 6d. 
‘The author seeks first of all to be entertaining, and he succeeds...... We can 
promise that readers of this book will find it amusing”—Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 


PRELUDES and STUDIES: Musical Themes 


S the Day. By W. J. Hsnperson, Author of “ The Story of Music.’’ Crown 
vO, 6s, 

*,* In this volume Mr. Henderson discusses anew Wagner’s “‘ Ring des Nibe- 
lungen,” and prints other Wagnerian Essays. An Essay on ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Piano Masic”’ presents many facts not before accessible in collected form, some 
of which are not to be found in any other work in England. 


GENERAL VIEW of the POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY of EUROPE. By Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the Sorbonne. 
—— with the Author’s sanction, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D, Crown 

v0, 53. 





NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By ArtaurR JAMES 
Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘The Faith of the Gospel.”” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel, Author of **The Word,’ ‘‘ Reminiscences,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The author bas here problems in hand of the first rank in point both of im- 
rtance and difficulty. The reader, in following him, is, however, much assisted 
y astyle wonderfully clear and constantly interesting...... The book is delight- 
fully unconventional for a treatise in divinity.”’—Christian World, 


NEW NOVELS, 
WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


ad 7 ALFRED Batpwin, Author of “ The Story of a Marriage,.’”” Crown 
VO, 63. 

“This is a book to be read...... A very bright and pleasant story.””—Mr. JAMES 
Payn, in the Iilustrated London News. 

‘*The book is an honest, wholesome bit of work, but, more than that, it is the 
work of an artist in fiction, and one of the best one-volume stories we have come 
across for a long time.”—North British Daily Mail, 


The KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other 


Australian Tales. By ANDREW RoBERTSON, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


BEGGARS ALL: a Novel. By L. Dougall. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** It is long since we have had a first book so rich in both performance and pro- 
mise...... It has a dramatic force which impresses the imagination as it can only 
be impressed by the adequate rendering of a conception that is intrinsically rich in 
strong and simple human interests.””—Spectator, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marraon OrnawForD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” * Dr. 
Claudius,” &c. So 9-20. 

The COMING of SUMMER. By RicHarp JEFFERIES, 

The HISTORY of a FAILURE, By E, Cuitrton. 

MORE INDIAN BIRDS, By C. T. Buckianp. 

A TRIM EXPLOIT. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt. 

The STORY of aCHILD. By James SuLty. 

AUTUMN’S BRIEF REIGN. ByS, CornisH Watkins. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnprEw Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


THE THINKER. 


A Review of World-Wide Christian Thought. 


96 pp., medium 8vo, 


On January 1st, 1892,a New Magazine will be published under 
theabove title, which will aim to reflect the current religious thought 


of all countries. It will contain the following special features ;— 


Lia 


The Expository Thought of the Month. 

The Biblical Thought of the Month. 

The Theological Thought of the Month. 

The Literary Thought of the Month. 

. The Scientific Thought of the Month. 

The Homiletic Thought of the Month. 

The English Magazine Thought of the Month. 
The German Magazine Thought of the Month. 
The Dutch Magazine Thought of the Month. 
10. The French Magazine Thought of the Month. 
11. The Russian Magazine Thought of the Month. 
12. The American Magazine Thought of the Month. 
18. The Social Thought of the Month. 

14. Thoughts for Bible Classes. 

15. Thoughts for the Church Year. 

16. Thoughts for Clerics on all occasions. 

17. Thoughts for our Inquiring Readers. 

18. Pointed Thoughts. 


a od 


. . 


CO WIR A 


The above papers will be written by the following able 
Contributors :—Rev. Professor CHEYNE, Rev. Professor 
REYNOLDS, Rev. Professor Lras, Rev. Professor Banks, 
Rev. Professor ADENEY, Rev. Dr. GinsBura, Rey. Dr. 
ConvER, Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, Rev. G. A. SCHNEIDER 
(Vice-Principal of Ridley Hall), Rev. Principal Cuapmay, 
Rev. Professor Bert, Rev. Professor Cooke (St. John’s 
College, Oxford), Rev. Professor A. LukyN-WILLIAMs, Rev. 
Professor _IvERACH, Rev. Professor GouLp, Rev. Professor 
Aupovs, Rev. A. PLumMER, D.D., Rev. Professor GArDEX 
BuaixkiE, D.D., Rev. Professor Hopason, Rev. Professor 
MARSHALL, Rev. Professor Morris, Rev. Principal Davies, 
Rev. Professor Davison, Rev. Professor GEDEN, Rev. Pro- 
fessor Hutton, Rev. Professor Moornovse, Rev. Professor 
Moss, Rev. Henry Burton, Rev. Dr. Kiupatrick, Rev. Dr. 
THomson, Rev. R. Martin Pops, Rev. MacponaLp Munro, 
Rev. Professor KENNEDY (Aberdeen University), Rev. Dr. 
Davip Browy, Rev. G. BALLARD, Rev. H. H. McCuLiae, 
Rev. J. T. L. Maaas, Rev. G. Re1ru, Rev. Professor REDFORD, 
Rev. Professor Bennett, Rev. Professor Gibs, Rev. W. 
Sprers, Rev. Professor ROWLAND, and many others. 


The Earty Numbers of the Magazine will contain papers 
on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, the Higher Criticism, 
and on the Bampton Lecture by Mr. Gore. 


Tue HoMILETIC AND THEOLOGICAL MaGazINnEs will not 
appear after their current issue, but will be incorporated with 
Tue THINKER. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 








Price 15s., in handsome clcth, gilt top. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places, By Epwarp L. Witson. With 150 Original Illustrations engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 


“Mr. Wilson has wri'ten a delightful volume. There is freshness in the free 
and sparkling style, and, strange to say, there is freshness in many of the sub- 
jects. A devout believer, he is mainly guided by the sacred narrative and by 
geography ; but he takes tradition for what it is worth, and it is often worth a 
good deal in countries where everybody is eminently conservative. Moreover, 
Mr. Wilson is an admirable photographer, aud the photographs not only embellish 
the volume, but are sometimes a suggestive commentary on the text.”—Suturday 
Review, 


“There is a twofold charm in this volume; first, that of a well-written 
narrative of adventures in a country replete with interesting associations ; and 


secondly, the profusion of illustrations from photographs. The publisbers have | 
got up the work in the daintiest style, and, taken all in al', ‘In Scripture Lands’ | 


is a valuable and delightful vo'ume,”—British Journal 0; Photography. 





* Altogether, the book, which is very sumptnously got up, wil! not on'y be of 
value to the inexperienced travel'er in the East, but will prove eminently helpful 
to all students of Holy Writ.’’— Pall Mall Gazette, 

** A notab’e volume in every respect, and an idea’ gift in summer or in winter.’” 
—Expository Times. 

“The work has so many independent qualities as to take a p’ace of its own, 
and contribute material of no small value. Many of the illustrations reproduce 
p'aces nut to be met with in the ordinary books of reference, and in all of them 
the choice of the point of view helps the impressiveness of the scenes them- 
selves.”’—Scotsman, 

“The volume is sufficient'y handsome to adorn any drawing-room table, but 
at the same time it possesses such intrinsic value for the Bible stadent, that it 
might we | be added to the library of every one who has charge of a senior Bible 


| Class.’’—Review of the Churches, 





EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES 
OF 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Imperial 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, and printed on Superior Paper, 
price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 28s. each, in morocco, elegant. 


Just published. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. 


Drawn with Penand Pencil. By RicHarp Lovett, M.A., Author of “ Norwegian 
Pictures,” ** London Pictures,” &. With a Map and 155 Engravings, imperial 
8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


‘* Whether for a table-book or for eos in the library, no one who possesses 
it will find it otherwise than a delightful book.’’—Times Weekly. 

“ The engravings with which the book is studded are admirable.” — Spectator. 

“The text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always graphic, the 
whole forming an excellent introduction to the varied characteristics of American 
life and scenery.’’—Globe. 

‘A reliable guide-book and illustrated souvenir in one.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is an exceedingly interesting volume.”’—Church Times. 

“Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not garrulous, 
skilfully descriptive without ostentation or pretentiousness, It is a fascinating 
book in which tke pictures rival the letterpress.’’—Record, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By Howarp WILLOUGHBY. 83s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Marquis of Lorne. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. 8.4. GreEx, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SamuEt G, GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


GREEK PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By J. P. Manarry, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Urwicx, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt, 


ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. 8S.Mannina, LL.D. Revised, with Additions, by the Rev. 8S. G. 
GREEN, D.D, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt, 


LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. R, Lovett,M.A. 83., handsome cloth, gilt, 


LAND of the PHARAOHS. Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil, By the Rev. Samuet Manyinc, LL.D. New Edition, Revised by 
the Rev. Ricwarp Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt, 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By the Rev. Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt, 


PICTURES from BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen 
= Pencil, Edited by the Rev. 8. G. Grezy, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, 
gilt, 


PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, By the Rev. Ricwarp Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
jan Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8.G.Grzern, D.D. 8s., handsome 


RUSSIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, By THOMAS MICHELL, U.B, 83s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. 8S. G. GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Dr. Macautay, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev, SAMUEL Manning, LL.D. §s., handsome cloth, gilt, 


“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated 
4 ne Pencil. By the Rev, SAMUEL Mannine, LL.D. 8s., hand-some 





NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


Forming Cheap, Attractive, and Useful Volumes for Presentation. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1891. This 
Volume contains 860 imperial Svo pages of Interesting Reading, with 
numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Book 
for Presentation, and an apromeere and instructive volume for a School 
or College Prize. Price 73., in cloth boards. 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for1891. This 
Volume forms a very suitable Book for Pr tati It contains 828 eS, 
imperial 8vo, with a great a of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath 
Reading for Every Member of the Family. It is profusely Illustrated by 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 7s., cloth boards. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1891. The 
Twelfth Volume of ‘‘The Girl’s Own Paper,” containing 832 pages of 
Interesting and Useful Reading; Stories by popular Writers; Music by 
eminent Composers; Practical Papers for Young Housekeepers; Medical 
Papers by a well-known Practitioner ; Needlework, Plain and Fancy; Help- 
ful Papers for Christian Girls; Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, 
&c. Profusely Illustrated, price 83., in handsome cloth. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1891. The 
Thirteenth Annual Volume of “The Boy’s Own Paper,” containing 832 
large pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on Land and Sea ; 
Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season; Perilous Adventures at Home 
and Abroad; Amusements for Summer and Winter; and Instructive Papers 
written so as to be read by Boys and Youths. With many Coloured and 
Wood Engravings, price 8s., handsome cloth. 





The MIDNIGHT SKY: 
Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. By Epwin ep DUNELY, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S , Past President of the Royal Astronomical Soci~’y, and late Chief 
Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star-Maps and 
numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 83., cloth, gilt top, 

*€Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in cleirness and useful 
worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but by help of 
them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks......Why did not 
somebody teach me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t half-know to this day ?” 
—THOMAS CARLYLE (referving to the first editi n of this book), 


WALKS in PALESTINE. 
The Letterpress by Henry A, Harper, Author of “ Illustrated Letters to 
my Children from the Holy Land,” &c. Illustrated by 24 Photogravures 
from Photographs taken by OC. V. Shadbolt, Esq. Royal 4to, 25s., bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

This volume forms a superb gift-book and souvenir of the Holy Land, Mr. 
Shadbolt’s photographs are of the highest merit, and they have been most 
beautifully produced by Messrs. Annan and Swan. The letterpress is from the pen 
of Mr. Harper, who has lived in Palestine, and is familiar with every spot shown 
in the illustrations, 


VICTORIA, R.I.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. 
Macavtay, Author of “‘ Sea Pictures,” ‘‘ The Speeches of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales,” ‘Luther Anecdotes,” ‘‘Gordon Anecdotes,” &. With 5 
Portraits of the Queen, and 60 Fine Engravings by E. Whymper and others. 
Price 10s. 6d., in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
“It is a beautifully printed oe very prettily illustrated volume, and is ad- 
i i ne and feeling.” —Athenzum. 
the po mad endeavour has been to recall those qualities in the personal 
character of the Queen, and the incidents in her life, which have most endeared 
her to her people.”—TIllustrated London News, 
‘A very acceptable gift-book.”—Stamford Mercury. 


The BOOK of PSALMS 
ACCORDING to the AUTHORISED VERSION. Metrically arranged, with 
Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth boards, red edges. 

«The best English reader’s handbook for the study of the Psalms yet pub- 
ished.’’—Expository Times. ; 
mh Ph asserts is a learned essay on the Psalms, which the student will 
read with great interest, and the notes are elaborate and scholarly.’’—Scotsman. 

“ We heartily commend it to the notice of Bible readers.’’—English Churchman. 

“The book will prove helpful to students, as well as suggestive to those who 
read the Psalms as a devotional exercise.” —Chrishian. 

““We do not know any edition of the Psalter which, for popular use, can be 
put alongside of this.” —N. B. Daily Mail. 

The GREAT REST-GIVER. By W. Haig Miller, 
Author of “ Life’s Pleasure-Garden,”’ “* The Mirage of Lite, . Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards, 

HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, Stories from the 
Records of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. Seeur, 
Author of “ Walks in Algiers.” W.th Illustrations, smal! 4to, 5s.,cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY publishes a large number of 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Please ask your Bookseller for the Society’s Publications. TheJIllustrated List will be sent on application to the Publisher. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER 


ROW, and 164 PICCADILLY. 
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The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—The New Volume in this Series, entitled ““ SELECTED 
POEMS of ROBERT BURNS,” with Introduction by ANDREW LANG, will be ready 
next week at all Booksellers’, price 6s. in parchment or cloth, 7s. 6d, in vellum. 

MODERN SCIENCE.—7he First Volume in this Series, entitled “ The CAUSE of an ICE 
AGE,” by Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, is ready this day at all 


Booksellers’, price 2s. 6d. 





HYDERABAD, MADRAS, MYSORE, &c. 


H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and 


AVONDALE in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J. D. Rees. With 5 Autotype 
Portraits, and 28 Views in Photogravure, super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


ART in the GARDEN. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: OLD and NEW. With 


16 Full-Page Illustrations and Plans, By Joun D.SEeppine. With Introduc- 
tory Memoir by the Rev. Epwarp Francis RusseL1, M.A Demy 8vo, 12s. 
** Pleasant gossip and correct precept...... The illustrations of English, Dutch, 
and Italian gardens are a delightful feature of this book.”—Times. 
** Scarcely a line which is not worthy of study.’’—Standard, 


By THE LaTE Miss BENSON, 
AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS 


MANNERS. By the late Mary ELeanor Benson. With Portrait and 
Memoir, 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 20s. 6d. 
“ An extremely delicate stndy.’’—Anti-Jacobin. 
“ Intrinsically interesting.”—Athenzum. 
ANNALS 


OXFORD ALS. 
EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. 


By FRANCES DE PaRavicini. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

* Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his wife, about other early bene- 
factors, about the statutes and the topography of the College, transcribing copious 
passages from Matthew Paris, Antony 4 Wood, and the College registers, with 
translations of the same.’—Times. 

ABOUR in FACTORIES. 


The MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By 


R. WHaTELY Cooke Tayor, H M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy 8vo, 11s. 
“We must welcome the book...... The author writes thoughtfully and sugges- 
tively.’—Times. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


CEPTION. By F. W. EpripGe-Green, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, 
crown 8vo, 5:. 

* Carefully written and the matter well arranged. A valuable addition to our 

far too small literature on the important subject of colour-blindness,”—Saturday 


Review. 
MUSHROOMS and TOADSTOOLS., 


BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Dis- 


tinguish and How to Cook Them. With 12 Full-Page Plates, containing 
Coloured Figures of upwards of 40 Species. By M.C. Cooker, LL.D. Crown 
8v0, price 73 6d. 

** Combines scientific description with a popular style of writiog.”—Times. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS of the DAY. 


ESSAYS in POLITICS. Wherein some of 


the Political Questions of the Day are Reviewed from a Constitutional and 
Historical Standpoint. By C. B. RoyLtance Kent, M.A. Crown 8vo, 53. 
**A useful, clear, and accurate sketch of facts, which the intelligent voter 
ought to know.”—Speaker. 
Canon CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The PSALTER: its Origin and Religious 


Contents in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of 
Religions. By T. K. Curyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
**Dr. Cheyne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout 
of the modern school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his 
Bampton Lectures.”—Times. 
. to V., each 16s. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 


A Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp GouGu, B.A. Lond. Demy 8vo. 
‘¢ A learned book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.” 
—Spectator. 
“IDEA EXCELLENT, EXECUTION BEAUTIFUL.”—Professor Bruce. 


JESUS, the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. 


By a Layman. New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8v0, 5s. ; 
or in 2 parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—Galilee and the Lake of Gennesaret. Part I(.—Jerusalen and the 


Persea. 
“* One of the very best of the kind we have seen.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 
** A book for mothers of all creeds to read to their children.” —Critical Quarterly 


_— RELIGIOUS LIFE of the JEWS. 
The JEWISH RELIGION. By M. Fried- 


LANDER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** Written in a devout spirit, and displays deep and earnest study.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Dr. Friedlander has produced a book which is fully worthy of his reputation.’’ 


—Jewish Chronicle. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 


PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, Addressed to 


a Middle-class Congregation. By W. L. Patce Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Speak always with earnestness and good sense.’’—Scotsman. 
“Manly preaching and sympathetic as well as outspoken counsel.”—Scottish 


Leader. 
By THE LaTE W. R. GREG. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R.Greg. With 


& Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his Wire. Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our day is enriched 
by a prefatory memoir and contributions from the pens of friends, which bring 
the author before us with singular vividness, and which contain passages of rare 
literary beauty.”—Spectator. 





NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The FLIGHT of the SHADOW. With 


Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“EXQUISITE PROSE IDYLUL.”—Truth. 


A NUN: her Friends and her Order. Being 


a Sketch of the Life of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon. By KaTHARINE Tynan, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 53. 

“The author has a dainty style. Her little volume is, in fact, a prose-poem, 
enriched by exquisite sketches, simple girlish sports, and womanly tenderness, as 
well as by almost fascinating portrayals of heroic deeds done in a spirit of joyful 
self-abnegation, which freed them from the least trace of austerity.” —Athenzum, 

“LUCID IN STYLE.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION 


in GERMANY, until the Close of the Diet of Worms. By. Cartes 
BearD, LL.D. Demy 8vo, lés. 
* Calm and lofty in tone, and written with scholarly sobriety. An important 
contribution to English literature.”—English Historical Review. 
* Loftiness of conception, chaste dignity of style, calm impartiality of judg. 
ment, keen philosophical penetration, and luminous spiritual insight.” —Academy, 
Professor NEWMAN’S NEW VOLUME, 


MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. CHIEFLY 


ACADEMIC, By Professor F. W. Newman. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“Scholarly, suggestive, original, and forcib!e as well as fascinating in style,” 


—Scotsman. 
An EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TREATISE on 


BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By William 


OaiItviz, of Pittensear. With Biographical Notes by D. C. Macponaxp. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6:1, 
“A really thoughtful work.’’—Spectator. 
The OLDEST CHURCH in ENGLAN 


The HISTORY of 8. MARTIN'S CHURCH, 


CANTERBURY: a Monograph. By the Rev. C, F. Routnep@e, Canon of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, w:th Frontispiece, 53. 
** Certainly possesses claims which entitle it to the attention of arche plogists, 
who will find their investigations amply rewarded in the many ancient objects it 
contains. The book is excellent reading.’’—Morning Post, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6a. 
WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes 


and Annotated. By WILLIAM WEAVER, M.A. 
** The volume before us is in a'l respects most excelleat.’’—Athenaum. 
“These abstracts are full of precious material for the historian of Somerset ..... 
Mr. Weaver has edited the volume with skill and knowledge.’—St, James’s Gazette. 


JAPAN of the PAST, 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 
Various Subjects connected with Japan. By Basin Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘* Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal,’’—Athenzum, 


TRUBNER’S SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 


A GRAMMAR of the KHASSI LANGUAGE. 


For the Use of Schools, Native Students, Officers, and English Residents. By 
the Rev. H. Roperts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 61. 
PLANETARY MOTION. 


The POWERS WHICH PROPEL and GUIDE 


the PLANETS, With Comments. By Sypnry LaloLaw, Crown 870, 3s, 6d, 


The WORTH of HUMAN TESTIMONY. 


By THomas FirzArruor. 
Crown 8vo, 


WOMANHOOD in the GOD-MAN. By 


Ernest Mason. 

‘* The creation of woman,” says Mr. Ernest Mason, ‘‘ seems especially hidden 
in great obscurity and attended with much difficalty.”” He rejects ‘‘ the theory 
of evolution, that she with man is the list of a long series of developments,” on 
the ground that it is “ unscientific.” ‘‘ We look upon woman,” he says, “as a 
creation, not separate from man, but connected mysteriously with him,”’ 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS, 


LOOSE BLADES from the ONE FIELD. 


By Francis OsmasTon. Small crown 8yo, 3.. 6), 
“A volume of considerable merit.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


CHINE3E BALLADS. 


The BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being 


the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as the Shih 
Ching, or Classic of Poetry. Metrically Translated by CLEMENT F. R, ALLEY, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 
ROSMINI’S' LIFE. By the Rev. W. 


LocxHagt, B.A. Oxon. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
ROSMINTI’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 
from the Italian. 3 vols., 10s, 6d. each, 
ROSMINI’S PSYCHOLOGY. Translated 
COMPENDIUM of ROSMINI’S PHILO- 


from the Italian. 3 vols., 10s. 6d, each. 
SOPHY. By Tuomas Davipson. In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 





London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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